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A SONG. 


Love is young and debonair, 
Hither, thither flying, 

Laughing, chaffing, free from care, 
Never sad or sighing— 

Shouting, pouting, laggards flouting, 
Never sadly sighing. 


Love is young, 

Gay and bold, 

With a tongue 

Never cold 
He can set your heart a-thrill— 
Love can teach you éf you will! 


But if you will not be taught, 
Love is filled with sorrow, 
Though you bring his schemes to 
naught, 
He’ll return to-morrow— 
Cooing, wooing, doubt pooh-poohing, 
_ He returns to-morrow. 


Love is young, 

Gay and bold, 

With a tongue 

To unfold 
All the joy of hearts a-thrill— 
Love can teach you, and he will! 


Men and maids who Love repel 
(Hear him softly weeping!) 
From the guarded citadel 
He is sadly creeping— 
Sighing, crying, slowly dying, 
He goes sadly creeping. 


Love is young, 

Gay and bold, 

But if flung 

In the cold 
You can never know the thrill— 
Let love teach you and you will! 

EB. L. Roberts. 

The Thrush. 


LITTLE VERSES FROM THE 
JAPANESE. 
AN EMPEROR'S POEM. 
Deeds of an age gone by, 
Maxims hoar, the antique lay, 
Oft I read; yet cry— 
“Land that liest ‘neath my sway 
Is it well with thee to-day?” 


A Song, Etc. 


MORNING-GLORIES. 
Shame! that one should call 
Morning-glories’ dew-sprent gleam 
A thing ephemeral. 
Flowers, on that wise, may deem 
Man an evanescent dream. 
FP. A. B. 


The Nation. 


THE DANCE OF THE NORTHERN 
LIGHTS. 

Oh, it was wild and weird and wan. 
and ever in camp o’ nights 

We would watch and watch the silver 
dance of the mystic Northern 
Lights. 

And soft they danced from the Polar 
sky and swept in primrose haze; 

And swift they pranced with their sil- 
ver feet, and pierced with a blind- 
ing blaze. 

They danced a cotillion in the sky; they 
were rose and silver shod; 

It was not good for the eyes of man— 
*twas a sight for the eyes of God. 

It made us mad and strange and sad, 
and the gold whereof we dreamed 

Was all forgot, and our only thought 
was of the lights that gleamed. 

Oh, the tundra sponge it was golden 
brown, and some was a bright 
blood-red; 

And the reindeer moss gleamed here 
and there like the tombstones of 
the dead. 

And in and out and around about the 
little trail ran clear, 

And we hated it with a deadly hate 
and we feared with a deadly fear. 

And the skies of night were alive with 
light, with a throbbing, thrilling 
flame; 

Amber and rose and violet, opal and 
gold it came, 

It swept the sky like a giant scythe, it 
quivered back to a wedge; 

Argently bright, it cleft the night with 
a wavy golden edge. 

Pennants of silver waned and streamed, 
lazy banners unfurled; 

Sudden splendors of sabres gleamed, 
lightning javelins were hurled. 
There in our awe we crouched and saw 
with our wild, uplifted eyes 
Charge and retire the hosts of fire in 

the battlefield of the skies. 
Robert 'W. Service. 
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THE PRIVILEGES OF KINGSHIP. 


‘‘ We have so much to do that we have no time to think.’’ — POPANILLA. 


Not only a great King has passed 
away, the member for the Empire, the 
comrade of the world who sought peace 
and ensured it, the arbiter and unifier 
and brother of his people, but a master 
of constitutional kingcraft, or, in other 
words, a moderator, mediator, and a 
creator of compromise. “Mon métier & 
moi, cest d’étre Roi”—that was said 
long ago by an Austrian potentate who 
was half absolute. The British Mon- 
archy, like the three estates of our 
realm, is, of course, circumscribed 
partly by statute but mainly by the 
unwritten law, or, rather, pervading 
spirit, of the Constitution. Precedents 
show a development of those limits dif- 
fering largely in many cases from the 
shape they assume on the lips of agitat- 
ors and professional politicians, who 
more and more tend to usurp the place 
of statesmen. We hear much now of 
the popular “liberties’—it was these 
that the Prime Minister emphasized in 
his public tribute to the national trus- 
teeship of our departed sovereign. But 
we hear too little of those privileges 
and corresponding duties which form 
the birthright of every class, from the 
highest to the humblest among Great 
Britain’s freemen. Noblesse oblige is the 
very badge of each element in our Con- 
stitution, and only a bureaucracy which, 
whether patrician or plebian, betrays 
the “liberties” which it makes a pre- 
text, can dispense with that heritage. 
The rights and privileges, indeed, which 
entail duties, the interaction of rights, 
duties, and privileges, bound the free- 
dom of our citizenship, even while 
they lend elasticity to our Constitution. 
“Service is perfect freedom,” and serv- 
ice is in England the condition prece- 
dent of privilege. The monarch and 
his people are neither of them opposed 
to aristocracy. Bureaucracy—the bar- 


rier between them—is opposed, nay, 
more it is unconstitutional, a masked 
enemy to national and Imperial free- 
dom. The Crown is no “estate” of the 
realm; it symbolizes the realm itself. 
It is now beyond and above the ran- 
cors of class or clique or party; it is 
an umpire with definite duties and dis- 
cretionary rights, as well as delegated 
authorities. These discretionary 
rights, as Bolingbroke pointed out long 
ago, and as Bagehot has repeated, are 
the royal prerogatives. There was a 
time when some of these prerogatives 
were arbitrarily, or clumsily, or even 
tyrannically handled, but the upheavals 
thus occasioned have not abolished the 
prerogatives on which at certain crises 
true popular “liberties” themselves may 
depend. Despotic monarchy has long 
ceased to be a menace. Bolingbroke’s 
old vision of a “patriot King” has al- 
ready been realized. But a despotic 
bureaucracy—a Jack-in-office dictator- 
ship—so far from ceasing to be a men- 
ace, seems daily looming more largely; 
and it is this that the influence of a 
King secure in the hearts and wills of 
his people can check—not only by coun- 
sel, by persuasion, by example, but 
also by counteraction, by an unpartisan 
appeal to the whole nation and the 
wide Empire. The House of Commons 
should be the House of the Estate or 
“order” of the Commons, and not of 
the caucus. The King can aid it to be- 
come once more what Burke termed it, 
“the express image of the Nation.” In 
the mechanical whirl of modern life, 
he alone can regulate the speed limit, 
even if his hand be invisible. He 
alone can bring the needs of Empire 
into tune with the aspirations of de- 
mocracy, for he is at once democratic 
and Imperial. He alone can interpose 
between the rival passions of the two 
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Houses of Parliament or the conflicting 
claims of oligarchs, whether Peers, plu- 
tocrats, or tribunes. He comprehends 
every section, though he partakes of 
none. He alone, too, as Hurope now 
recognizes, can keep the peace abroad, 
for he is alike a national emblem and a 
cosmopolitan envoy. He alone stands 
for universality. He can respond to 
the true voice of public opinion. 

In these days of dwindling leader- 
ship, of growing groups and “man- 
date,” of cross-causes, of Parliamentary 
majorities less and less representative, 
of an electorate more and more apa- 
thetic, of issues flagrant in the Press 
and the Parliament but stagnant in the 
country, the avowed influence of the 
monarch is not too great, but too little. 
By the tactful and timely exercise of 
his just rights he can often save the 
situation. And yet such as regard 
England selfishly in the half-light of 
paraded “liberties” still desire, just as 
the insolent Whig magnates of the 
eighteenth century designed, that the 
kingly office, outside its social and in- 
ternational bearings, should be a phrase 
and a cipher; that the King should be a 
marionette danced on Ministerial wires; 
that the shifting cabals of grasping fac- 
tions should be dominant. By our 
Constitution, however, the King is no 
such puppet, and his faculties are not 
shadow but substance. Though he is 
rightly crippled in control, he has the 
power of initiative, of consultation, of 
advice, occasionally of decision, and 
even of virtual restraint. 

His prerogatives exist, even if some 
of them be dormant, and we shall see 
that statesmen so different in their out- 
look as Gladstone and Disraeli con- 
curred in dwelling on their reality. 
Canning, too, dwelt on it and Peel af- 
ter him. By the Utilitarians, on the 
other hand, the royal prerogatives were 
viewed with republican suspicion. That 
undoubted factor in our Constitution 
which protects and preserves royalty 
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by necessitating a vicarious action on 
Ministerial advice became isolated from 
the rest of the picture, until we have 
almost grown to believe that in poli- 
tics the King can do no right—that his 
Teign excludes any sort of direction. 
It is the rest of this picture that must 
now engage us at a moment when 
common sorrow has drawn the nation 
together; and only one further prelim- 
inary need be mooted. The preroga- 
tive is one thing, the use of it is an- 
other. Things are lawful which are 
not always expedient. The same 
means which, in the hands of a stupid 
or bad King, would justly provoke a 
revolution, in the hands of a wise and 
understanding Sovereign would proba- 
bly avert one. The exercise of the 
royal rights as a practical expression of 
national feeling entirely depends on the 
personality of the monarch and his ti- 
tle to widespread confidence. In this, 
as in everything else that is human, 
sentiment and sympathy are supreme. 
Common sense is not enough; uncom- 
mon sense, imagination, is also needed. 
To be a constitutional monarch is only 
to interfere where interference is im- 
perative, when the boldest measures 
are the safest. So much is this the 
case that, as Mr. Bagehot has pointed 
out, the Crown could disband the army 
and sell the ships and naval stores, 
“could make a peace by the sacrifice 
of Cornwall, and begin a war for the 
conquest of Brittany,” could make 
every citizen in the United Kingdom, 
male or female, a peer; could make 
every parish in the United Kingdom a 
“university”; could dismiss most of the 
civil servants; could pardon all offend- 
ers; could by prerogative upset all the 
action of civil government within the 
Government.” To which, apart from 
strict prerogative, Professor Lowell has 
added that “the Crown could appoint 
bishops, and in many places clergymen 
who were repulsive to their flocks: 
could cause every dog to be muzzled, 
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every pauper to eat leeks, every child 
in the public elementary schools to 
study Welsh; and could make all local 
improvements, such as tramways and 
electric light, well-nigh impossible.” 
All of which might well give food for 
reflection to the Trades Union nom- 
inees in Parliament, for jubilation to 
Mr. Lloyd George, and for satire to Sir 
William Gilbert. 

But, in truth, the personal influence 
of a popular and experienced sovereign 
is great and manifold, and the more so 
because exercised gently and often im- 
perceptibly to the public eye. Glad- 
stone, in his Gleanings,’ bears a strik- 
ing testimony to the extent and bene- 
ficial action of Queen Victoria’s “direct 
influence” upon “the counsels and pro- 
ceedings of her Ministers.” Some de- 
tails will appear as we proceed, but 
here it will be enough to say what 
Professor Lowell has recorded—that 
she thrice induced a dissolution instead 
of a resignation. and that more than 
once she influenced the Peers to pre- 
vent disagreements between the two 
Houses. Our modern politicians fre- 
quently display a superficial knowledge, 
and sometimes a gross ignorance, of 
even the history that they quote and 
occasionally pervert. We hear much 
of Ministerial advice to the Crown, but 
we hear nothing of the Crown’s advice 
to the Minister. Yet both are equally 
constitutional, and that Minister would 
violate the Constitution who would not 
weigh the counsel of his sovereign. At 
a time when slipshod Parliamentary 
usages are common, and the national 
dignity is often forgotten in breaches 
of decorum, it would be well to repeat 
and profit by a fine passage from the 
remarkable speech which, in April, 
1872, at Manchester, Disraeli delivered 
on the true principles underlying our 
Government. The speaker, after 
praising Parliamentary government as 
“the noblest in the world,” and after 
'T, 42. 
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expressing his opinion that, but for the 
party system as its machinery “a pop- 
ular assembly would sink or fall be- 
fore the power or corruption of a Minis- 
ter,” proceeded to comment on the 
main defect of party—a tendency to 
warp the intelligence. “There is no 
Minister,” he continued, “however re- 
solved he may be in treating a great 
public question, who does not find some 
difficulty in emancipating himself from 
the traditionary prejudice on which he 
has long acted. It is therefore a great 
merit in our Constitution that before a 
Minister introduces a measure to Par- 
liament he must submit it to an intel- 
ligence superior to all party and en- 
tirely free from influences of that char- 
acter.” And then follows a pronounce- 
ment certainly not founded on ignor- 
ance: , 

“I know it will be said that, however 
beautiful in theory, the personal influ- 
ence of the Sovereign is now absorbed 
in the responsibility of the Minister. I 
think you will find there is a great 
fallacy in this view. The principles of 
the English Constitution do not contem- 
plate the absence of personal influence on 
the part of the Sovereign; and if they did, 
the principles of human nature would 
prevent the fulfilment of such a theory. 
. + . Take the case of a Sovereign of 
a long reign. From the ear- 
liest moment of his accession that Sov- 
ereign is placed in constant communi- 
cation with the most able statesmen of 
the period and of all parties. Even 
with average ability it is impossible 
not to perceive that such a Sovereign 
must soon attain a great mass of polit- 
ical information and political expe- 
rience. Information and experience, 
gentlemen, whether they are possessed 
by a sovereign or by the humblest of 
his subjects, are irresistible in life. No 
man with the vast responsibility that 
devolves upon an English Minister can 
afford to treat with indifference a sug- 
gestion that has not occurred to him 
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or information with which he had not 
previously been supplied. The 
longer the reign, the influence of that 
Sovereign must proportionately in- 
crease. All the illustrious statesmen 
who served his youth disappear. A 
new generation of public servants 
rises up. There is a critical conjunc- 
ture in affairs—a moment of perplexity 
and peril. Then it is that the Sover- 
eign can appeal to a similar state of 
affairs that occurred perhaps thirty 
years before. When all are in doubt 
among his servants, he can quote the 
advice that was given by the illustrious 
men of his early years; and, though he 
may maintain himself within the strict- 
est limits of the Constitution, who can 
suppose, when such information and 
such suggestions are made by the most 
exalted person in the country, that they 
can be without effect? No; a Minister 
who would venture to treat such influence 
with indifference would not be a constitu- 
tional Minister but an arrogant idiot.” ? 
“The only power that has no class sym- 
pathy,” exclaims Disraeli in Coningsby, 
“is the Sovereign. The House 
of Commons is the House of a few: 
the sovereign is the sovereign of all’; 
and again, in his early pamphlet on 
The Spirit of Whiggism: **The monarchy 
of the Tories,.”” he exclaimed, “is more 
democratic than the republic of the 
Whigs.” So, too, Canning, who, in 
1812, had indignantly disclaimed living 
“under a crowned republic,”’ denounced 
those in 1818 “‘who argue as if the Con- 
stitution of this country was a broad 
and level democracy inlaid (for orna- 
ment’s sake) with a peerage, and 
topped (by sufferance) with a crown.” 
At the very close of his life he assured 
Croker of his trust in “the vigor of the 
Crown” in alliance with “the body of 
the people.” These last utterances 
were, of course, in the pre-Reform Bill 
period; but Sir Robert Peel expressed 


2 “Kebbel’s Selected Speeches of Lord Bea- 
consfield,’’ Vol. II., p. 492. 
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himself just as strongly and more par- 
ticularly in the year of Queen Victo- 
ria’s accession: “The theory of the Con- 
stitution,” he then wrote to Croker, “is 
that the King has no will except in the 
choice of his Ministers. But 
this, like a thousand other theories, is 
at variance with the fact. The per- 
sonal character of the sovereign 

has an immense political effect. 

A King, after a reign of ten years, 
ought to know much more of the work- 
ing of the machine of government than 
any other man in the country. He is 
the centre to which all business gravi- 
tates. The knowledge that the King 
holds firmly a certain opinion, and will 
abide by it, prevents in many cases 
an opposite opinion being offered to 
him.” And thfs was written at a time 
when the monarch was not, as now, 
identified with his people, when mon- 
archy was neither so popular nor so 
assured. Sir Robert Peel goes on to 
figure the Crown as “the ballast” of 
the State vessel. Nowadays the bet- 
ter analogy would be that the King 
was the citadel of a national Constitu- 
tion. Democratic monarchy is not a 
republic. 

So much for generalities. What are 
the King’s personal prerogatives? Glad- 
stone has dwelt on them in at least 
two essays among his Gleanings. 
Bagehot has touched on them in his 
brilliant criticism of the Constitution 
according to Queen Victoria. More 
recently, Professor Lowell, in his ju- 
dicial summary of our Government, 
has presented the statistics of their de- 
velopment, and the author may be al- 
lowed also to refer to the chapter on 
“Monarchy” in his monograph on Dis- 
raeli. 

The King’s consultative faculty is 
one of the most important. The King, 
though he no longer sits with the Cab- 
inet, has the right to summon his Min- 
isters and to consider a policy, a meas- 
ure, or a crisis. The sole restriction 
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on this prerogative is that no sovereign 
may deliberate with members of the 
Opposition. “The power,” writes 
Gladstone, “which gives the monarch 
an undoubted locus standi in all the de- 
liberations of a Government re- 
mains where it was.” In past genera- 
tions the sovereign could consult on 
matters not yet fully decided by the 
Cabinet; and everyone remembers the 
fatal movement of Queen Anne’s fan, 
which decided great issues on more 
than one occasion. In more modern 
days only measures agreed on by the 
Cabinet are brought to the sovereign’s 
notice, but so late as 1880—as Professor 
Lowell has shown—Queen Victoria 
tried, but in vain, to assert a right of 
“commenting on all proposals before 
they are matured.” In foreign busi- 
ness, however, this right is still a tra- 
dition. Nowhere was Queen Victo- 
ria’s influence more active than in for- 
eign affairs. Professor Lowell alone 
has collected several signal instances. 
She constrained Lord Palmerston to 
keep her informed of foreign affairs; 
she criticized and sometimes altered 
his despatches; she moderated his pug* 
nacious policy... She even went so far 
in a few instances as to appeal from 
the Foreign Secretary and the Prime 
Minister to the Cabinet as a whole, as 
in the notable example of the Trent 
affair in 1861, when an alteration in a 
communiqué suggested to her by Prince 
Albert, only a few days before he died, 
averted the imminent danger of a rup- 
ture with America. May it be hoped 
that if ever a great Imperial, inter-Co- 
lonial council comes into being, the 
King will be its president? 

Again, on each change of Ministry, 
“the whole power of the State’-—once 
more to cite Gladstone—“periodically 
returns into the royal hands,” and in 
1852, as Disraeli pointed out in 1873, 
there were forty-eight hours when “the 


* Cf. “Lowell on the Gove " 
land,” Vol. I. pp. 42-45. ronment of Eng 
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Queen was without a Government.” 
There are, of course, the important pre- 
rogatives of the choice of a Prime Min- 
ister, the creation of dignities and ap- 
pointment of dignitaries, in which the 
sovereign can act unfettered, and there 
is the prerogative of the Royal War- 
rant, which Gladstone utilized in the 
repeal of the Purchase Act. There is 
the most serviceable prerogative of in- 
stituting Royal Commissions, by which 
the King can give personal expression 
to his schemes for reform.‘ 

But there are three prerogatives, po- 
litically more important than these. 
The first is the royal prerogative of dis- 
solving Parliament, which is normally 
exercised on the advice of the Minister 
or by his deference to the persuasion 
of the Sovereign. But if the Minister 
can never dissolve without the consent 
of the Crown, it does not follow that 
such consent is merely formal or al- 
ways inevitable. This paper started 
by an adumbration of constitutional 
kingship as the art of compromise. 
In the main this is so and must so re- 
main if Ministers, not Kings, are to be 
held accountable for public actions. It 
is not hard, however, in modern times 
to imagine a case where the personal 
exercise of this prerogative might be 
the sole safeguard of popular “liber- 
ties.” It forms, as I have ventured to 
put it elsewhere, “a right of appeal by 
the Sovereign through, or even against, 
his Ministers, should he deem it their 
duty to consult the national voice.”’ This 
is perhaps the best check to faction of 
which our Constitution admits, and 
should it ever be exercised counter to 
a Ministry in disaccord with the coun- 
try, a manifesto addressed by a popular 
Sovereign to his people would not fail 
of a response. It is possible to con- 
ceive of emergencies that would justify 
a course so exceptional. An impulsive 
electorate might return a Government 

* For these instances, and others at greate 


r 
length, cf. the writer’s “Disraeli, A Study in 
Personality and Ideas,” pp. 190, 191. 
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that committed itself to revolutionary 
courses—perhaps even an upheaval of 
the Constitution—which on _ second 
thoughts the majority of that electo- 
rate abhorred. A Premier, certain of a 
large though motley following in the 
House of Commons, might manceuvre a 
crisis demanding his policy, though the 
country as a whole was innocent of its 
very existence; and, further, he might 
be backed up by ambitious and even 
corrupt organizations whose ulterior 
aims such a “crisis” suited. He might 
hope that these, and the something 
which may always “turn up,” would re- 
store him to favor when the mischief to 
the community was done and the na- 
tion had to be reconsulted. The House 
of Lords, if it then existed in any effi- 
cient form, might be powerless to com- 
pel even a Ministerial resignation; and 
if it could effect thus much, the Oppo- 
sition might not be strong enough to 
undertake the government of the coun- 


try; it might be split up into a number 
of coteries. In other words, Philip Sober 
might stand totally unprotected from 


Philip Drunk. In such a conjecture— 
and other varieties can be imagined— 
the last resort and the last word might 
well rest with the Sovereign. In the 
absence of commanding personalities, 
the country would gladly follow the 
lead of one superior to party pettiness 
and burrowing intrigue. In the au- 
tumn and winter of 1783, Charles 
James Fox, the leader of the extremists 
of the coalition with Lord North, in- 
troduced one of two India Bills that 
had been on the carpet. It was an 
ambitious and partisan scheme, with 
a bureaucratic flavor which frightened 
the nation, though the Ministers headed 
huge majorities in the Lower House. 
The Bill was defeated—and unfairly 
defeated—in the House of Lords; nor 
is it this part of George III.’s conduct 
that can be commended. In full accord 
on this point with his people, he 
promptly dispensed with the services 


. 
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of his Ministers, and, with a sort of 
prescience, sent for the young William 
Pitt on December 18th. Conscious of 
popular, sore at royal, disfavor, thirst- 
ing for revenge, the ejected leaders ex- 
erted their utmost to prevent a disso- 
lution and the. consequent verdict of the 
electors. Pitt bided his time for a 
few months, governing in the teeth of 
countless obstacles and obstructions. 
Then, with the full concurrence of his 
Minister, the King, through his Min- 
ister, dissolved, with the result that the 
pilot who was to weather the storm con- 
tinued in power for nearly eighteen 
years. But supposing Pitt had never 
replaced Fox; supposing that Fox and 
North had not been expelled, and that 
the House of Lords had not massacred 
the India Bill, which the best sense of 
the nation repudiated. In such a case 
would not the King have been justified 
in expressing a gagged nation by 
promptly exercising his prerogative of 
dissolution? The remedy—even in 
those high-handed days—would have 
been exceptional; but, then, so would 
have been the disease. - 

The second crucial prerogative is that 
of peace and war. It has been used 
both for good and ill, but never, I be- 
lieve, except on Ministerial advice. 
Had Lord Derby not made the fatal 
error of resigning in 1853—a resigna- 
tion as rash as his premature accept- 
ance of office in the previous year—the 
royal assent to the Crimean War 
would have been withheld. “I speak 
of what I know, not of what I believe, 
but of what I have evidence in my pos- 
session to prove,” said Disraeli in a 
speech of 1872—‘“that the Crimean 
War would never have happened if 
Lord Derby had remained in office.” 
We know now that the Crimean War 
was, on the whole, superfluous; and 
Gladstone has adduced the Chinese 
War of nearly sixty years ago as an in- 
stance of protracting a war believed to 
be necessary, although it was con- 
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demned by “the stewards of the pub- 
lic purse.” The royal influence for 
peace has constantly been conspicuous 
—not least, it may now be conjectured, 
in the pacification of South Africa. 
The prerogatives of dissolution, and 
of peace and war, may be styled semi- 
personal; but the third important State 
right of the Crown is purely personal: 
nor, so far as can be gathered, has it 
ever been fully exercised since the Rev- 
olution. Yet, in the opinion of a Con- 
stitutional historian so cautious and im- 
partial as Professor Lowell, it is not 
impossible that it might one day be 
wielded. Gladstone has noted that the 
last surrender of “independent king- 
ship” was in 1829, when George IV. re- 
newed “the charter of administration 
of the day.” But the “first gentle- 
man” was a weak monarch; nor did he 
popularize monarchy. “There is no 
pretext now,” the present writer has 
ventured to say in a work on Disraeli, 
“there is no pretext now for a King to 
yield or hide his just and popular priv- 
ileges to serve the turn of Ministers.” 
The full necessity for a “monarch of 
Downing Street” is at vanishing pointe 
None the less, the prerogative about to 
be mentioned would imply a complete 
personal responsibility, just as any other 
prerogative (that of dissolution in- 
cluded) that was exercised apart from 
the King’s Ministers, and it could only 
be warranted by urgent national neces- 
sity. This prerogative is none other 
than that of dismissing the Cabinet. 
As is well known, for years it was sup- 
posed that William IV. used this pre- 
rogative in 1834. But it is now cer- 
tain that Lord Melbourne himself “vir- 
tually” suggested the dismissal. This 
does not exclude, however, the King’s 
will as the regulator of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s acquiescence. The Minis- 
terial advice theory is an accommodat- 
ing fiction, and that diplomatic Whig, 
whose preference was ever for things 
with no “d——d merit about them,” 
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must have welcomed such a way out of 
the tightest of corners. As Professor 
Lowell puts it: “This, however, was 
not quite tantamount to a resignation.” 
To dismiss a Cabinet without the cer- 
tain approval of the nation as a whole, 
even without the tacit acquiescence of 
some of the Ministers, would be an ac- 
tion of absolute monarchy. Yet once 
more let us listen to Professor Lowell, 
who lays stress on the fact that both 
in 1893, with respect to Home Rule, 
and in 1906, with respect to the Edu- 
cation Bill, no unpopularity attached 
to the House of Lords; indeed, no pop- 
ularity was lost for the rejection of 
those measures. “It is conceivable,” 
the Professor proceeds, “that the 
Crown might, by dismissing a Ministry, 
force a dissolution and appeal to the 
electorate. Such an event, though 
highly improbable, cannot be said to be 
impossible.” * It will be seen that Pro- 
fessor Lowell treats this dormant pre- 
rogative much in the same manner as 
I have ventured to do in the case of di- 
rect dissolution. 

There remains yet one other dormant 
prerogative of the same extreme class 
—the monarch’s “right” of refusing as- 
sent to a Bill passed by both Houses 
of Parliament. But except in the 
event of a declaration of a republic, it 
seems scarcely possible that this pre- 
rogative could ever be put into force. 
On the prerogatives that may be styled 
merely domestic I have not dwelt, nor 
shall I dwell on them. They are above 
criticism and beyond it. They are the 
still small voices of public progress and 
private kindness. But there is a fur- 
ther royal privilege which is also a 
right, too long forgotten of all his 
subjects. He has the privilege to ac- 
cept and consider their petitions. Who 
now would not rather petition the sov- 
ereign than the Parliament? How 
much evil would have been averted if 
only the first Charles had perceived the 


5 Vol. I., p. 32. 
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force and sympathized with the sense 
of such petitions? How this right of 
the subject might now further a cause 
which many of us have at heart as a 
guarantee of peace, and a national in- 
surance and discipline—the cause of 
universal service—the right of every 
citizen to bear arms! 

There are two broad factors which 
at the moment render a reconsideration 
of the kingly office not inopportune. 
The first has been already hinted—bu- 
reaucracy. The shadow of it already 
darkens the landscape. Where we 
used to speak of the Government we 
now constantly speak of the “State.” 
The “State” absorbs more and more 
into itself, and in the process engages 
more and supernumerary officials. Its 
ways and methods are increasingly bu- 
reaucratic. There are those, too, who 
wish to establish it as a permanent bu- 
reaucracy. Such are the Socialists, 
who aspire to turn it into a colossal 
monopoly or “Trust”; such are those 
Labor members, who coquette with So- 
cialist ideals. “The people of the coun- 
try,” say these, “should own all the 
property of the country.” What do 
they mean by “the people’? Do they 
mean the nation? Obviously not. Do 
they mean the Trades Unions, them- 
selves degenerating into close and 
sometimes tyrannical corporations that 
strive to engross Government? I think 
they do. And if these Unions, as they 
are now constituted, could have their 
way, we should see control handed over 
to their delegates elected by manhood 
suffrage. All this, actual and prospec- 
tive, makes for bureaucracy. A bu- 
reaucracy of Downing Street is bad 
enough, but far worse, because far less 
responsible, would prove a bureaucracy 
of the Trades Unions. England has 
never loved bureaucracies, as is shown 
by the trite proverb, “An Englishman’s 
house is his castle.” England does 
not like to be grandmothered and hec- 
tored and intermeddled with in petty 
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details. She has passed her bureau- 
cratic moments. In a sense, Perkin 
Warbeck protested against one of 
them, Charles I. owed some of his mis- 
fortunes to countenancing the bureau- 
crats of his time. But since the advent 
of the House of Hanover, no English 
monarch has favored bureaucrats. The 
English monarchy and the English peo- 
ple are united in their instinctive dis- 
like of bureaucracy. Professional 
democrats love them, autocrats love 
them, and the Continent falls more and 
more under the bureaucratic yoke. If 
England is ever to undergo it at the 
will of an organized minority, it will 
be through the deterioration of her 
Parliament. And then perhaps only 
a popular monarch, inspiring loyalty 
and nationality, could save her. 

But he could not save her without a 
nation at his back. And this brings 
us to our second factor, the quality of 
our voting power and the growing need 
of some counterbalance in the shape of 
a keener sense of national coherence. 
We hear much nowadays about “the 
will of the people.” “The people,” as 
we have seen in another connection, 
sometimes means those grinding organ- 
izations against whom the skilled hand- 
workers would often gladly rebel. But, 
in the mouth of those fanatical Parlia- 
mentarians who invest Ministerial, and 
frequently mechanical, majorities with 
sacred omnipotence “the people” some- 
times means an ignorant mob that re- 
turns them, and “public opinion,” 
which governs all, is that abstract 
atom, “the man in the street.” To 
what has our electorate been reduced, 
and to what does our present represen- 
tation in the House of Commons 
amount? That the hand-laborers of 
the community deserved the same vote 
as the richer classes is beyond ques- 
tion. Disraeli’s Bill of 1867, however, 
originally comprised educational fran- 
chises—the “fancy” franchises which 
Gladstone derided and stoned out. 
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And, moreover, the number of intelli- 
gent and skilful workers was then pro- 
portionately larger than now. <A new 
population has arisen neither so shrewd, 
so thrifty, nor so capable a population; 
moreover, peculiarly susceptible to the 
agitator, who urges it to be pauperized 
by the “State” at the expense of the 
more successful, and tells it that suc- 
cess itself is a mere accident and has 
little relation to capacity. This last 
doctrine has even been preached by a 
Cabinet Minister; and it may be, no- 
ticed, in passing as a sign of the times 
that some Cabinet Ministers descend to 
the level of the platform. Vor populi, 
vor Dei. But the “will of the people” 
is not the will of the nation. The 
will of a united nation is usually right, 
or at any rate irresistible, but the will 
of the least intelligent, who cannot be 
right except by miracle, plays far too 
large a part in the distribution of 
power. Members of Parliament are 
losing their independence. The syco- 
phants of “the people” are now quite 
as cringing, and often as insincere, as 
the old courtiers of Emperors and Sul- 
tans. They bow the knee to the sov- 
ereign “people” (which Burke called 
“wisdom told by the head’’); they bare 
their heads before the Phrygian cap; 
they hail and flatter the mob-monarch 
who changes his mind once a fort- 
night, and whose bodyguard—the 
Trades Unions—frighten him to death. 
Alas! poor misguided people. There is 
no talisman in ignorance or virtue in 
envy. Learn to trust the best of your 
own number; cease to believe that, any 
more than other classes, you can rise 
at one bound into being capable govern- 
ors and controllers; govern yourself first 
and your governors afterwards; learn 
that the part is not the whole; and, 
above all, mistrust your sleek cajolers. 
The system now prevalent seems in- 
deed to resemble the old Chinese 
method of giving authority to a man 
because he knows less than his neigh- 
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bors, and gaining preferment from him 
by a loud rivalry in lies. 

And with this fiction is allied our 
present Parliamentary representation. 
It is in no sense proportional. On the 
contrary, it is disproportional, and 
gives immense power to a compara- 
tively small majority. Moreover, the 
dividing lines of party are erased. Two 
great parties, however varied, are 
requisite for a strong Parliamentary 
system that fights out a definite drama 
under the leadership of commanding 
personalities. But parties now—espe- 
cially one of them—are tesselated, and 
their surface is scarcely recognizable. 
The leaders do not lead; they follow. Is 
our present representative system grad- 
ually breaking down, and do not such 
absurdities warrant some _ readjust- 
ment? Is it true that the great mass 
of our countrymen are growing indif- 
ferent to the Parliamentary farce as it 
is now played? And cannot the mon- 
arch and the multitude somehow get 
together? The King, we know, from 
Carlyle, should be one who can, not 
one who can’t. He is unrepresented in 
the Constitution, save by the due ex- 
ercise of his prerogatives. Monarchy 
should be neither a trinket nor an ab- 
straction. All the popular elements in 
the Constitution should support its 
monarchica] foundation. To this effect 
wrote Disraeli in his organ The Press 
at a moment in the early fifties, when 
monarchy was by no means too popu- 
lar. Hear him once again in Con- 
ingsby, which gives freer utterance than 
his speeches: 

“And yet,” said Coningsby, “the 
only way to terminate what is called 
class legislation is not to entrust power 
to classes.” 

“But suppose the case of an arbitrary 
Sovereign; what would be your check 
against him?” 

“The same as against an arbitrary 
Parliament.” 

“But a Parliament is responsible 

. . to its constituent body.” 
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“Suppose it was to vote itself perpet- 
ual?” 

“But public opinion would prevent 
that.” 

“And is public opinion of less influ- 
ence on an individual than on a body?” 

“But public opinion may be indif- 
ferent. A nation may be misled, may 
be corrupt.” 

“If the nation that elects the Parlia- 
ment be corrupt the elected body will 
resemble it. . . .” 

“But this only shows that there is 
something to be considered beyond 
forms of government—national charac- 
Mec sc 

“But do you then declare against 
Parliamentary government?” 


And here follows the crux of Dis- 
raeli’s—a solution almost prophetic of 
our impending juncture solution: 


“Far from it. JI look upon political 
change as the greatest of evils, for it com- 
prehends all. But if we have no faith 
in the permanence of the existing set- 
tlement [i.e., the Reform Bill]—if the 
very individuals who established it are 
year after year proposing their modifi- 
cations or reconstructions—so also we 
ought to prepare ourselves for the 
change we deem impending.” “I would 
accustom the public mind,” he con- 
cludes after adverting to the ignorance 
of the real character and consequences 
of a Reform Bill which only enfran- 
chised the bourgeoisie, “I would accus- 
tom the public mind to the contempla- 
tion of an existing though torpid power 
in the Constitution, capable of remov- 
ing our social grievances.” 


And then comes the sentence quoted 
earlier in this essay: 

“The House of Commons is the house of 
@ few; the Sovereign is the sovereign of 


all,” 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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In this year of grace 1910 we have a 
state of development which has turned 
a member of Parliament into a delegate 
of political organizations, a constit- 
uency into a means of “mandate,” and 
a Cabinet (recently much enlarged) 
into an incipient dictatorship that 
hopes to remove every check to its per- 
fection. Is the position now less grave 
than it was in the early ‘forties? Is 
it not twice as complicated and artifi- 
cial, and are we not within a measur- 
able distance of an “arbitrary Parlia- 
ment” while we are absolutely safe 
from an arbitrary Sovereign? Is it an 
exaggeration to say that every national 
solvent (including class hatred) is being 
encouraged, and in neglecting every 
part of our Constitution save that 
which works by sympathy and involves 
responsibility, is there no danger of un- 
doing the Constitution itself? Is that 
Constitution merely a hollow phrase, or 
does it not rather embody the binding 
forces, and can it be denied that more 
than ever under modern conditions the 
Crown can prove such a binding force? 
Not, then, without relevance may we 
bring into prominence its national 
power and possibilities as a centre and 
rallying point of union, as a social in- 
fluence and regenerative energy. 

How nobly Shakespeare has dwelt 
on the strength of kingship! How 
some of his kings typify Britain! How 
finely Byron, remembering Boling- 
broke, has heightened its contrasts: 


A despot thou, and yet thy people free, 
And by the heart, not hand, enslaving 
us. 
Walter Sichel. 
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Talking with a woman the other day 
about the difficulty of managing a large 
club of boys and girls in one of the 
poor districts of London, I was 


greatly struck by one piece of informa- 
tion that she gave me. The children, 
she said, come to the club-room ill clad 
and ill fed, in flapping boots and rag- 
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ged coats. They are often hungry, 
and yet they almost always have a 
penny to spend. How or where they 
get it she could not tell, but one thing 
she knew—how they spend it My 
mind flew to sweetmeats or ices, but I 
was wrong. The penny is almost al- 
Ways spent on a ticket at one of the 
music halls; a penny given to a child 
in the East End means that its evening 
will be passed in a smoky atmosphere 
listening to the sort of humor which 
prevails in such places. My first im- 
pulse was to recoil from the thought 
of little boys and girls enjoying the ar- 
tificial, garish, essentially shoddy at- 
mosphere of the ordinary music hall. 
My second was to sympathize with and 
understand their yearning for amuse- 
ment, and perhaps still more, for 
glamour and romance. If you had no 
chance of walking in the gay green 
meadows or by the curling waves, if 
you rarely had a book, or a quiet place 
to read it in, if you never heard any 
music but the barrel organ, or saw any 
pictures but the posters, further, if your 
whole scenery was a narrow and dirty 
gray street, would you not also wel- 
come the best theatre you could get? 

The tragedy is not that the children 
want to spend their pennies in this 
way. The tragedy is that there should 
be nothing but the music hall for them 
to go to. An immense amount of phil- 
anthropic effort is spent upon children’s 
lives—there are boot funds, spectacle 
funds, mechanical support funds, conva- 
lescent funds, country holiday funds; 
but it is only within recent years that 
attention has been ‘paid to children’s 
amusements. They are now taught 
how to spend their holidays, their even- 
ings are catered for, they are taken 
to camps, they are instructed in the 
war game, once a year many of them 
are treated to the pantomime. But the 
form of amusement which could teach 
most effectively has to be put aside 
because it is not always to be found, 
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and if found, is far too expensive. 
The spare pennies are therefore spent 
upon a seat at the only theatre within 
reach. 

A craving for the theatre, once it ex- 
ists, is not to be stilled by any other 
food; in London alone there are some- 
thing like 300 theatres. Every provin- 
cial town possesses one, many have 
two or three. People will go to the 
play who never read, who never go 
near a picture gallery or a concert hall, 
who take no interest in public affairs 
or politics, whose lives are completely 
unstirred by the corporate life round 
them. How much more do those who 
love poetry and novels, beautiful col- 
ors and music, or whose hearts beat re- 
sponsively to the joys and woes of their 
fellow men, flock to the theatres. The 
fact needs no assertion; it is patent to 
everyone. Whatever may be said of the 
people of other nations or continents, 
the British race loves the drama, sup- 
ports it, applauds its votaries, and hun- 
gers for it so keenly that thousands of 
lives are spent in ministering to this 
passion. It is easy enough to assert 
a fact, difficult sometimes to explain 
it. But here we have not far to seek. 
The theatre appeals to so many sides 
of human nature. It can make men 
laugh and cry, it can make them trem- 
ble with fear and thrill with emotion, 
it can please the most fastidious sense 
of beauty, the finest ear, and the best 
trained eye. It can also compel con- 
centrated attention—often the great 
difficulty in other arts—partly because 
it appeals to two senses at once, while 
most of the other arts appeal only to 
one; partly because, speaking broadly, 
its call is directly to the emotions 
rather than to the intellect. Men and 
women are essentially curious about 
one another, and interested in the mi- 
nute exterior details of human exist- 
ence. Listen to the story one rustic 
is telling another; it is rarely about ani- 
mals—or if it is, the animal becomes a 
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human being and therefore interesting 
—but the tale is generally about how 
“old Garge lost his hat,” or how “Polly 
burnt her finger.” Listen to two girls 
talking in the underground railway, 
“Then ’e says to ’er—and she took on 
awful.” Listen to women gossiping 
over their washing, it is always the 
same—a recital of what one human be- 
ing said or did to another human be- 
ing. The interest is eternal. In the 
theatre conjecture is gratified, sympa- 
thy roused, laughter provoked, all with- 
out effort to the spectator. And there 
is more than this. The theatre creates 
so potent an illusion that for the time 
many a man and woman is transported 
into a different sphere; they forget 
their own life and surroundings, and 
become actors themselves. The stage 
has its stories of successful illusion like 
other arts. Bees may not mistake the 
scene painting and buzz above the card- 
board flowers, nor may dogs howl at 
the electric moon; but only the other 
day a sailor jumped on to the stage 
from out of the audience and offered to 
fight any man who insulted the heroine. 
The point need not be labored—the art 
of the theatre is deeply enthroned in 
the heart of the Western nations, and 
will never be deposed. 

How comes it then that in Great 
Britain no effective effort has ever been 
made officially to recognize it, encour- 
age, it, and dignify it? This is not an 
exaggerated statement. There does 
not exist in the length and breadth of 
this island a theatre supported by en- 
dowment. The reply is at once made 
that endowment is unnecessary. There 
are more than 300 theatres in London 
alone! Vast fortunes are built up in 
the profession; wherever a theatre is 
needed one is certain to spring into be 
ing; why should the Government, or 
the Municipality, or the private bene- 
factor trouble his head about it? Yet 
this reasoning only requires a moment’s 
thought for its fallacy to become ap- 
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parent. In the first place, the fact that 
there are several hundred theatres pay- 
ing their way unaided is not really rele- 
vant to the discussion. You might as 
well say that the great subsidized mu- 
sical festivals in the country are un- 
necessary because ballad concerts pay, 
or that the National Gallery and the 
British Museum are superfluous be- 
cause excellent picture dealers and 
booksellers ply a useful craft and gain 
an honest livelihood thereby. The ca- 
pacity to be commercially remunera- 
tive cannot, and ought not, to be the 
test of the right to existence of any 
art. Yet the more education and cul- 
tivation spread, the more commonly 
does this test come to be applied, for 
the reason that a sufficiently wide- 
spread demand for easy and obvious 
beauty, or interest, and amusement can 
be supplied at a profit. The fact that 
the same art is capable of further de- 
velopments is apt to be forgotten, and, 
if its higher forms were never sub- 
sidized, an arrest of further general 
appreciation might result. It will 
never be possible for the large masses 
of the people to acquire great paint- 
ings, they can only own them collect- 
ively; it will never be possible for the 
people in general to possess large li- 
braries, they can only use them in co- 
operation. And the same may be said 
of the drama. It will never be possi- 
ble for most people to afford the luxury 
of a theatre devoted to artistic produc- 
tion, and not to commercial success. 
The artistic theatre does not, and never 
will, pay. People who admit this 
fact, however, quarrel with the mean- 
ing of the word artistic: they say that 
if the best drama cannot be made to 
pay commercially it should die. Would 
they also say that if libraries and mu- 
seums and picture galleries could not 
be made to pay commercially they 
should be done away with? I think 
not. The remark is due to a mere 
confusion of thought. How is it that 
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a great library in the centre of London 
could not be maintained as a simply. 
commercial enterprise at popular prices? 
The right to read the books might be 
sold at a low enough figure to attract 
large numbers, but the free libraries 
demonstrate conclusively that the de- 
mand for books, however great, is not 
big enough to make a cheap reading 
library a paying concern. The same 
thing holds good of picture and sculp- 
ture galleries: no one imagines that 
money spent on building and furnish- 
ing a fine gallery would ever bear a 
profit, though the same capital spent on 
setting up revolving peep-shows might; 
the number of people who appreciate 
and love really fine pictures is too small. 
The satisfaction of that demand would 
not make money for the venture. The 
drama which appeals to vast masses of 
people, but in its higher and more poet- 
ical forms inevitably and naturally to 
a proportionately small number, is in a 
like case. 

Over and over again has it been 
demonstrated that to produce plays con- 
tinuously on the repertory system is 
impossible without endowment. And 
as to the necessity of this system, if a 
high level is to be attained, and espe- 
cially maintained, I shall have some- 
thing to say at a later stage. What 
place would any of the other arts hold 
in English life if they had not been 
subsidized, encouraged, dignified by of- 
ficial assistance and _ recognition? 
Should we have splendid picture gal- 
leries if the Government or private 
benefactors had never established 
them? Should we have great museums, 
or colleges of music, or public libra- 
ries? What would become of scientific 
research, or inventive skill, if endow- 
ment in some form or other had not of- 
ten lifted these pursuits above the ne- 
cessity for producing immediate results 
in pounds, shillings and pence? It is 
nothing short of amazing that in this 
country there should exist free libra- 
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ries, free picture galleries, free music in 
the churches and in the parks, and that 
yet free, or almost free, theatres are 
unknown. The time is indeed far dis- 
tant when the citizen of a big town may 
enjoy his drama free, as he often can 
now his pictures and his music. Yet 
the drama has a wider influence than 
these other arts, and is much more 
assiduously supported. Better than 
posters, better than leaflets, better than 
speeches, would be plays—every pub- 
lic duty, every claim of citizenship, 
every artistic instinct might be roused 
and fostered by the stage. Yet it is left 
to fight its way absolutely unaided. 

The cause of this neglect lies in the 
very popularity of the art. It has re- 
quired no fostering—that is to say, its 
lewer forms have required no fostering. 
Once put upon the stage a play which 
makes an appeal to the vast average, 
and a fortune is to be made—once re- 
solve to produce only good and fine 
work, as has been done by great art- 
ists in our own time, to create, in fact, 
a theatre devoted to the higher forms 
of dramatic art, and far from fortunes 
being made, they are lost over and over 
again. 

Popularity has been the undoing of 
the great art. Theatres exist, flour- 
ish, and increase and the need for en- 
dowment and support is not realized. 

Yet among the Western nations we 
stand almost alone. Every consider- 
able town in Germany has its munici- 
pal theatre supported out of the rates 
or the private purse of its sovereign. 
In Paris alone there are several subsi- 
dized theatres; and in Berlin, Munich, 
Dresden and other Continental towns 
theatres are public institutions. In 
England they are left entirely to pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The consequences have been disas- 
trous both to the art of acting and that 
of writing plays. Every now and then 
some actor richly endowed with talent 
and enthusiasm, and the power of im- 
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pressing backers richly endowed in 
other ways, struggles to produce beau- 
tiful things and to maintain a high 
standard; he may go down with his flag 
flying, but it is generally as a wreck. 
Many abandon the struggle and 
frankly make money; others live with 
poverty all their days. For the writer 
of plays the case is even harder: the 
more original, the more delicate, the 
more subtle his work, the less chance 
does it run of ever being seen in the 
medium for which it is written. A 
dramatic author, a real artist, may have 
to be content with performances at 
charity matinées, by amateurs, or by 
private societies, or he may spend years 
of his life posting and reposting his 
manuscripts to the managers of thea- 
tres. No one is to blame. The man- 


agers must make money; under the pres- 
ent conditions no play makes money 
which cannot run for many weeks. Few 
plays of real worth attain this height; 


easy vulgar obvious work often can 
and does. The thing is as simple as 
a rule of three sum. Result, the present 
condition of dramatic art in England. 

Now, if I have carried my readers 
so far as to admit that though number- 
less theatres exist, this does not neces- 
sarily imply the existence of the high- 
est form of the art, let me try to dem- 
onstrate why it is that the best work 
in this art can never be a profit bearing 
enterprise. And let us approach the 
subject first from the playwright’s 
point of view, and then from the act- 
or’s, for these two are interdependent 
elements. 

In order that a manager under or- 
dinary modern conditions should not 
lose his money it is necessary for a play 
to run many months. There are two 
aspects of one reason why this neces- 
sity kills the art of writing plays: one 
has already been mentioned; the best 
work does not appeal to a large enough 
number of people, and therefore does 
not run for months; the best work is 
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therefore not in demand, and its pro- 
duction is not encouraged. The other 
aspect is that if a play containing 
thought, originality, and poetry is writ- 
ten, it does not often get itself played, 
because the managers are quite justly 
afraid of it.. But, granted that by a 
happy conjunction of circumstances, 
the fine play is produced and wins a 
deserved success, what happens? For 
night after night the orange is 
squeezed. Even if the actors do not be- 
come weary—and it must be admitted 
that they constantly contrive to infuse 
freshness into a very often repeated 
perforinance—the play certainly suffers 
and becomes stale. Instead of enter- 
ing into the literature of the stage, in- 
stead of for many years, for perhaps 
several generations, making its appeal 
to the audiences who can understand 
and appreciate, and to whom it was 
addressed, it is played and played out 
of existence. And this very often, not 
because of its intrinsic worth, but be- 
cause it happens to have a happy turn 
of humor, or to suit some popular 
actor. A French playwright of Euro- 
pean fame is content if his drama ac- 
cepted by the Comédie Francaise is 
played thirty times in one season— 
twice, or sometimes thrice, a week for 
three months. He knows that if the 
play is worthy it will form part of the 
repertory of the theatre for years to 
come, and will always command the 
kind of audience for whom it was writ- 
ten. It will run no risk of having its 
fine shades slurred, its wit coarsened, 
‘and its humor broadened, by actors op- 
pressed with the double motive of re- 
lieving their own weariness and of at- 
tracting and holding the large hetero- 
geneous public. Has not everyone ex- 
perienced the listless unwillingness to 
go and see a play which has been run- 
ning for a long while—an unwilling- 
ness often justified by the results? All 
the fineness of the play may have evap- 
orated, the audience will laugh mer- 
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rily where they should be grave, and 
miss the subtler shades of the satire or 
the humor. This is only in a secondary 
way the fault of the actors; it is really 
the fault of the long run. 

The effect upon the actors is even 
more disastrous than upon the writ- 
ers. It is true, as has been already 
said, that many are able in a wonderful 
way to preserve the illusion of fresh- 
ness, but what happens to their devel- 
opment as artists? Think what it 
means to play the same part every 
night for a year—bad enough if it is an 
interesting and important réle; abso- 
lutely deadening if it is a minor one. 
Yet this is what almost all our actors 
and actresses have to submit to; the 
greater their talent the more likely it 
is to happen. And what of the train- 
ing this system affords to young actors 
anxious to learn their art? An early 
success in one sort of character is a 
success to be prayed against—it often 
condemns a man or woman to practi- 
cally the same performance in various 
forms for the rest of his or her life. 
Contrast this with the opportunities of- 
fered in a repertory theatre—the con- 
stant change of part, the occasional 
rest, the fresh impulse. It is good for 
the versatility of an actor to play an in- 
significant part sometimes if he is ac- 
customed to the principal one, and the 
opportunity to try his powers in an im- 
portant role is, of course, the desire of 
all young artists. 

The conclusion, that a repertory thea- 
tre is the only theatre where justice 
can be done both to the talent of the 
author and of the actor, seems inevi- 
table. We have already seen that a 
repertory theatre is not treated as a 
commercial enterprise in any country, 
although it exists in many as an en- 
dowed institution. In London, as the 
eentre of the Empire. the institution 
should be supported by the Exchequer; 
in the provincial towns by the municipal 
rates. There seems at present small 
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prospect of the Government or the mu- 
nicipalities attempting the task. The 
awful problems generated by the pov- 
erty of our people obsess everyone; the 
business of relief and rescue claims, 
and rightly claims, precedence. But 
is it wise to neglect one of the most 
important of the amusements of the 
people as a whole, an amusement ca- 
pable of exercising an enormous influ- 
ence upon character and life? It is not 
credible that the British—the race 
which has produced Shakespeare and 
Garrick—should alone among Euro- 
pean peoples make no effort to estab- 
lish endowed theatres. The need, the 
necessity has only to be understood and 
these institutions will be founded, first 
in London and later in all the great 
provincial towns. 

An opportunity now offers itself for 
erecting a great memorial to Shakes- 
peare, whose tercentenary falls in 1916, 
in the shape of a properly equipped and 
adequately endowed National Theatre. 
A very influential Committee has been 
formed, consisting of leading writers 
and actors of the day and distinguished 
representatives of almost all the func- 
tions of social life. Recognizing that 
at present it is useless to expect any 
Government to take action, the mem- 
bers of the Committee have decided to 
appeal to the public. They desire to 
make the theatre a real memorial to 
Shakespeare, and therefore to be the 
gift of large masses of people repre- 
sented by small subscriptions. But help 
will be needed, and surely will be forth- 
coming, from the generous rich.  A\l- 
ready one man has realized that to give 
a large sum towards the foundation of 
a great national theatre in London is 
far the most attractive, interesting, and 
influential form which public benefac- 
tion can take at this moment. The en- 
terprise has had a magnificent start. 
It is only a question of time before 
one or two other rich men will realize 
this also, and the thing will be done. 

Edith Lyttelton. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Hours passed before Silver woke 
from his stupor and discovered that he 
was alone. The sun was sloping to- 
wards the west, and the matchless 
beauty and quiet of the woods in- 
closed him. During this deep pause 
in life and activity, he had come a 
long way in his mental and moral ex- 
istence; and the result was out of meas- 
ure and against every prescription of 
society, and no more than a seeming 
headlong tumble into chaos. But the 
straightness of the Way passes at times 
through tumult, convulsion, broken 
laws. There is no invariable rule that 
moral attainment shall be sought and 
won on difficult heights reached ac- 
cording to a rigid code, and on a con- 
stantly rising path. 

When Silver rose from his seat on 
the limestone rock his mind had tena- 
cious grip on three thoughts, each hav- 
ing enough of falseness intermingled to 
lead him fantastically astray. He 
could not see for the strength of these 
thoughts; he was driven by them 
whither he must go; they also were of 
a piece with his own life and the Way. 
He stooped from habit to put on his 
boots, which he had kicked aside in his 
combat with Nasshiter, tying them on 
firmly and carefully as he was wont; 
he replaced his coat with equally scru- 
pulous care. These were the auto- 
matic habits of his muscles, the change 
lay in his ideas and sense of perspec- 
tive and of values. 

At this time of the year farm work 
was at its height: the hay must be car- 
ried and stacked, the dairy work was 
heavy, and the dispatch of milk and 
butter constant, the season of garden 
products was with them, and the fruit- 
picking and sales at Barrow-in-Furness 
regular; after the hay-harvest that of 
the grain would follow, and the orchard 


yield of apples, damsons, and plums; to 
quit work now was to risk losing a part 
of the year’s product and to involve the 
Farm, himself and family in serious 
loss. A hundred smaller cares called 
him: the bees and poultry, the pruning 
of the fruit-trees, the selection of the 
sheep and other cattle for sale before 
winter. At no time of the year was 
the work to which he had given his life 
so pressing, so repaying. In other sea- 
sons it was a difficult, precarious jour- 
ney; this was the hour of reward. It 
was, moreover, a goodly year and he 
knew it. And yet, as he drew his coat 
on carefully, these interests, to him 
once paramount, had receded from the 
centre of his attention; their place was 
occupied by three  over-mastering 
thoughts upon which his mind set te- 
nacious grip: 

Silence had betrayed him into mar- 
riage by a lie. 

Harold Arneson had wronged his be- 
loved Nanna. 

Henceforth the fate and wrongs of 
Nanna were in chief his business. 

He buttoned his coat thoughtfully, 
then, once more his resolution formed, 
set forth on his wild adventure. 

The by-path he took lay in a direc- 
tion opposite the one Nasshiter had 
turned into; it would bring him by a 
short cut to the road leading to the 
park gates of the Arnesons. Before 
striking into it, he sought for and 
found the sapling which he had pre- 
pared for Nasshiter’s shoulders and 
turned it hestitatingly in his hands, 
then cast it aside as a workman dis- 
cards a tool judged too, slight for his 
task. 

The way to the Hall was long, and 
led through many beauties of the land- 
scape; he saw nothing, neither did he 
feel fatigue or hunger. By the time 
he reached the park, the hour of sun- 
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set had almost arrived; he passed 
through the lodge gates and went on 
without a hint of the skulking in his 
manner; his mind was full of his right- 
eous cause and his own resolve. Thus 
he came with his grave set face to the 
front door. 

After his ring was a long pause. He 
did not move, neither glance to the 
right or the left; he had no doubt, not 
the faintest glimmer of a doubt but 
that Harold was within. And pres- 
ently came from the hall beyond the 
sound of an approaching step—one soft 
and cautious, going as it were with a 
purposed crafty quietude. In the dis- 
ordered fixity of his own idea, he leapt 
to the improbable notion that his er- 
rand was known, and that he should 
meet with opposition. At that his will 
hardened. When the door opened, it 
was no more than a little, and a but- 
ler looked out; the gloomy face car- 
ried no welcome, it was set and closed 
as a gaoler’s. Silver’s mettle rose at 
the passive opposition it expressed. 

“I mun see thy mester,” said he 
briefly. 

With the words went so much force 
that the butler stared and betrayed his 
nervousness. And to that Silver re- 
sponded by setting his foot over the 
threshold and his weight against the 
door. 

“Out of my way, mon,” said he; “it ’s 
thy mester I ’m wanting.” 

The butler stared at the grim face 
and burning eyes with a curious hesi- 
tation, then threw back the door and 
leaned towards Silver, his hand shield- 
ing his mouth for a cautious whisper. 

“T ’ll make inquiries, Mr. Whinnery,” 
said he, “if you will wait.” 

And with the words he obsequiously 
permitted Silver’s entry, closed the 
door behind him, and went forward, his 
tread still soft and cautious, in defer- 
ence, as it seemed, to some concealed 
fright which dominated every move- 
ment. Silver, on his side, felt no hes- 
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itation; he had been asked to wait, but 
followed closely with his firm, elastic 
tread. The butler glanced back, 
stopped, seemed about to speek, but 
encountering the imperious’ eyes, 
shrugged his shoulders and went on. 

In the days of his youth, Silver had 
not been unfamiliar with the Hall; he 
remembered enough now to be certain 
that he was being conducted to the 
drawing room. And before that room 
the butler paused, and casting upon Sil- 
ver an oddly helpless glance, as of a 
man demoralized by some collapse of 
circumstance, opened the door, and in a 
low, hurried voice announced him. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

For a second Silver felt bewildered 
by, as it seemed to his unaccustomed 
habit, the intricacy of furniture which 
impeded action in the space of the 
handsome room. It was still light, and 
the windows, constructed to draw the 
splendor of the south and west to the 
white walls of the chamber, its painted 
ceiling, its bays and alcoves, received 
all that was left of the glory of the 
day. The eyes of the young farmer 
leapt first to the tall arched spaces of 
glass, and afterwards sought over the 
room. 

Then his eyelids snapped, and he 
started. 

From a remote corner, as though 
from a hiding-place where one may 
crouch unobserved, a figure had sprung 
up and was rushing towards him with 
out-stretched hands. He saw that it 
was a woman’s figure and, for the mo- 
ment, recognized no more than that. 
He had a confused impression of fine 
trailing garments and of dark hair 
which tumbled over the shoulders in 
disorder, and of a face convulsed by 
emotion—a proud, handsome face as he 
saw, torn between despair and the pas- 
sion of a strong nature after revenge. 
She had run from her hiding-place so 
swiftly, so precipitately, that he had 
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the impression she would fall, and in- 
voluntarily stepped forward to catch 
her. She did not fall, but grasped his 
arm and gazed into his face with hun- 
gry entreaty. And Silver began to 
recognize that she who thus flung her- 
self upon him was no other than Mrs. 
Arneson, whose proud face and scorn- 
ing glance he had encountered many 
and many a time since the day she 
had beckoned him to her carriage. 

He shrank a little, frowning to find 
his own clear purpose intruded upon 
from a side so unexpected. He had 
no idea why he had been brought into 
the presence of this convulsed creature, 
nor why she clung to him and looked 
as she did. A sense of what is fitting 
between rank and rank guided his own 
action; he gently withdrew himself 
and stood aside. ’ 

“I asked for Mester Harold, mem,” 
said he. 

His eye, respectful and aloof, had its 
effect; she struggled back to a sem- 
blance of composure; she, too, with- 
drew, but still held his glance. A 
half-smile, curiously discomposing to 
his feeling, flitted over her face. And 
as it came and went, suddenly she 
ripped the sleeves back from her arms 
and mutely held them out; and he, 
startled, inclined his head quickly, and 
looking on them, read her meaning. 
The soft rounded flesh was covered 
with bruises newly inflicted and cruel. 

He turned aside with a low exclama- 
tion, his fingers twitching nervously 
about the cap he held, and she, watch- 
ing intently, saw that a point was 
gained. 

“Sit down,” said she in a low, meas- 
ured voice; “there is something I must 
tell you.” 

And Silver, perplexed and reluctant, 
seated himself. 

She did not sit; she knelt, supporting 
her bared bruised arms upon a chair; 
her figure and her face thus postured 
filled his vision; only by fixing his eyes 
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stubbornly on the carpet could he shut 
out the picture. The fading light 
from the great arched windows fell on 
her beautiful disordered hair and on 
the pallor of her face. But she had 
mastered her voice and could speak; 
her eyes, never moving from his face, 
received from the flitting expressions 
guidance, and she told with an iron 
control, skilful in reading the character 
of the man to whom she would impart 
it, her tale of wrong and ill-usage. The 
light had all but gone before her voice 
ceased; shadows filled the corners of 
the room, and the trees and bushes out- 
side lost shape and became no more 
than heaps of darkness; the light clung 
longest about the disordered waves and 
ruffled rings of her hair; between these 
Tippling masses, her face as a pale 
ghost with gleaming eyes lifted itself 
towards him. 

While the light held, every now and 
then he would raise his eyes and take 
an unfaltering look into her face. 

These were the disquieting moments. 
Had her tongue moved the simple 
farmer as she would? When his eyes 
clipped hers, misgiving trembled amidst 
her hopes. To fire his vengeance, and 
through that to rid herself of a detested 
husband, was the purpose that hid it- 
self behind her calculated words. But 
those passages between eye and eye 
carried a sense of failure. She had no 
clue by which to interpret this steady 
silence, this massive aloofness that 
listened without surrendering _it- 
self. 

Some of the sentences bit into Sil- 
ver’s mind as only truth can bite. Oth- 
ers seemed beside the mark. Wearily 
he read and understood her design, and 
set it aside. What had it to do with 
him? Neither she nor another could 
alter or enhance his purpose. He lis- 
tened because she was telling him the 
story of Nanna. Craftily the woman 
told the story, weaving essential facts 
in a web most delicately false. He 
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believed he was receiving the complete 
revelation of the life of Nanna as she 
had lived it during his absence. And 
before his absence. That struck into 
his mind with a blinding astonishment. 
But even that fact, dropped inadvert- 
ently by the woman as she faltered 
over dates, was powerless to disturb 
the passion of pity into which the 
forces of his whole nature seemed gath- 
ered. He took the simplicity of the 
story in so far as it touched Nanna, and 
went no farther than that. 

At last the voice which had spoken 
so long faltered and paused. 

For the injured wife, the gist of the 
recital lay in galling facts such as of 
money that was hers squandered upon 
Nanna, of neglect of her for Nanna 
begun before marriage and continued 
after it, of the estate ruined in dissipa- 
tion, of prolonged and bitter humilia- 
tion, and now of bodily ill-treatment 
from a frenzied fool. Ever since the 
return of Silver to the Farm, her aims 
had fastened on him as her instrument 
of vengeance. 

When her story came to an end, she 
rose to her feet with a sigh and a rus- 
tle of silken garments. 

“Nanna Scaife returned to the Farm 
of late?” she questioned. 

“Aye, mem.” 

“She is there now?” 

“As I think, mem.” 

He passed his hand over his forehead 
as a sudden confused doubt struck him 
with dismay. 

“You will see my husband, perhaps?” 

“I ’m here for that.” 

Her eyes gleamed in the darkness. 
She laid a hand trembling with a ter- 
rible eagerness upon the bell, and the 
butler, with his set nervous face, ap- 
peared carrying a burning taper.  Sil- 
ver, who had risen to his feet, watched 
the man as he went through the opera- 
tion of lighting the room. Mrs. Arne- 
son had seated herself, assuming a col- 
lected deportment. When the man’s 
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business was over, she addressed him 
sharply. 

“Is your master in the library?’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” said he, and in his 
bearing had something of reluctance. 

“Is the room lit up?” 

The butler started slightly, and 
threw an inquiring glance towards his 
mistress, which she met imperiously 
and unmoved. 

“Not at present,” he replied with a 
crestfallen air. 

“Then light up at once, and conduct 
Mr. Whinnery to him,” said the lady. 

The man raised his head as though 
in mute contention with her order, and 
with the fingers of one hand plucked at 
the fingers of the other. But Silver 
walked forward and touched him on 
the shoulder. 

“Come!” said he. 

And the fellow took up his taper and 
turned from the room, Silver following 
closely. 

He was led through the hall and 
along a passage, both being well il- 
lumined with lamps and candles. At 
the end of the passage the man 
stopped, and turning to Silver, covered 
his mouth with his hand, and once 
more stretched up to whisper in his 
ear. 

“He ’s sudden in his movements,” 
said he. “Have a care.” 

Then he opened a door into a place 
that showed as a vast well of darkness, 
and stepped back to let Silver enter. 
Silver snatched tie taper from his hand 
and walked forward, holding it high. 
But the butler, either shamed by his 
action or encouraged by his presence, 
took it again and went about the room 
with quiet, rapid steps, Silver, mean- 
while, standing in the centre of the 
floor and awaiting his moment. When 
the lighting was finished, the butler 
made for the door, which he closed, 
but did not latch behind him. 

Silver, by this time had observed at 
the far end of the room a man’s figure 
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limply lying in an arm-chair, the head 
sunk on the shoulder and the face in- 
visible. He threaded his way quickly 
amongst the furniture, and coming 
close, laid his hand upon him with a 
rough insistent grasp. It seemed, in- 
deed it was an appreciable time before 
the message of that grip was carried 
by the nerves to the dull and deadened 
brain; then Harold Arneson moved 
slowly with an inarticulate snarl of an- 
noyance, raised his head and opened 
his eyes. At the sight of the coun- 
tenance thus revealed, Silver stepped 
back with an inexpressible feeling of 
shock. 

That discordance between the feat- 
ures, sufficient even in the days of 
youth and prime to mar an otherwise 
handsome face, was now dominant, 
had become extreme. Nothing col- 
lected, virile, or firm remained in the 
ruined countenance; premature senile 
decay debased it, maniacal tendency 
lurked in the bleared and hollow eye— 
a fury which, when at its work, would 
tear the enfeebled mask to pieces, and 
when quietened leave it as burnt-out 
ashes, stony, meaningless in unintelli- 
gent despair. Such was the physiog- 
nomy which, vacant, hardly human, 
snarled at him with lips drawing back 
from the teeth. 

Silver, his attention unhitched from 
his supreme preoccupation, gazed at it 
quietly and observantly, noting the 
trembling of the hands that attempted 
to clutch the arms of the chair, and the 
violent feebleness of every part of Har- 
old’s attitude and aspect. And Har- 
old, under the sober, unshrinking eyes, 
ceased his snarl and, as though gather- 
ing his scattered wits into an effort of 
concentration, stared, and moistened 
his dry lips, and spoke at last. 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

“Silver Whinnery,” was the reply. 

“Silver? Aye, aye. Yacht. Fine 
lad, fine lad. But Whinnery? No, no. 
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Hate Whinnery. Eyes bunged-up. 
Had to hide for weeks. Fact. Beat 
me to a jelly. Thrashed me, Silver. 
Thrashed the Squire on the highway. 
Rolled me in the mud, Silver. Can’t 
forgive that. No, no. Don’t ask me.” 

He sank back on his chair, his rem- 
nant of mind exhausted by the effort 
he made under the presence of the 
sane, strong man who did not fear, and 
began to whimper and sob and mutter 
like a frightened child. And Silver 
turned aside, twisting his cap in his 
hands his face working. 

He was astounded to feel his con- 
centrated purpose dwindling and 
shrinking as under some solemn extin- 
guishing hand. His limbs felt bur- 
dened and tired, as though on a sud- 
den something of the weight of sad- 
ness from the whole world had usurped 
the place of his own suffering and had 
heavily sunk down upon him. 

Harold had fallen back to his own 
lethargy and despair. Silver walked 
towards the door again and encoun- 
tered the waiting figure of Mrs. Arne- 
son, her face a breathing mask of 
tense expectation; a little beyond 
stood the butler, plucking at his fin- 
gers in the furtive indecision he had 
shown throughout. He took no no- 
tice of either, but went through the pas- 
sages back into the hall. But here Mrs. 
Arneson, who had followed swiftly, 
stopped him with a hand upon his arm. 

“You have killed him?’ she whis- 
pered. 

“Na.” 

“You thrashed him?’ 

“Na.” 

She loosed her hold. 

“Was it cowardice?” she questioned 
with a bitter accent. 

“Na. Not that,” he replied, looking 
at her under heavy brows. 

And then went on his way to the 
door, and out into the night. 

Emma Brooke. 


(To be continued.) 
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Perhaps the chief charm of Patago- 
nia lies in its absolute unlikeness to 
any other land north or south. The 
plains, rising in vast terraces across 
the continent, from the low coasts on 
the east to the mountain-ranges on the 
west, show grass, on all sides grass, 
as far as the eye can reach. Not a 
green inviting grass, but of a yellowish, 
harsh, and prickly nature, which leaves 
spines sticking into the fingers. All 
vegetation other than the grass is 
dwarf, stunted by the unceasing winds 
which sweep over the open country. 
Leagues upon leagues of califaté thorn, 
no higher than a man’s waist, broken 
now and again by pebbly patches 
sparsely set with maté negra, innumer- 
able pools and huge tracts of glacial de- 
tritus, are all undergrown and over- 
flown and surrounded by this sea of 
grass. It forms a very deso- 
late and forbidding landscape, yet it 
is ope which lays a strong hold on the 
imagination and the memory: once you 
have ridden over those lonely plains, 
you often feel a desire, which 
sometimes amounts to a craving, to 
go back and ride across’ them 
again. 

Although the pampas possess no ani- 
mal that carries a trophy, yet a day 
spent upon them with the rifle is capa- 
ble of yielding excellent sport, a fact 
perhaps enhanced by the knowledge 
that so far very few sportsmen have 
visited them. Indeed, with the ex- 
ception of Captain Chaworth Musters 
of the Royal Navy, who in 1876 roamed 
all over the south of Patagonia in com- 
pany with a tribe of Tehuelches, it 
would seem that this region is one of 
the rare parts of the earth to which the 
British sportsman has not been at- 
tracted. The voyage is long, and the 
fauna do not present any great variety, 
yet guanaco, wild cattle, ostriches, and 
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pumas exist upon its pampas in vast 
numbers. 

The gray fox, although not an animal 
of actual interest to the sportsman, 
cannot be ignored, for he is an intol- 
erable nuisance, gnawing through the 
sogas of the horses and thieving in so 
inveterate a fashion that hardly a camp 
can be made without its occupants pay- 
ing toll of their belongings to his tribe. 
Nothing escapes the fox’s voracious ap- 
petite—a raw hide, a saddle, natural 
history specimens even when cured 
with arsenical soap,—all if left within 
reach of a fox’s leap are pulled down 
and devoured. 

But as numerous as the foxes, and 
far more apparent to the traveller's 
eye, are the guanaco. The herds of 
this curious animal are distributed over 
the whole area of the pampas; and 
though infinitely more plentiful in cer- 
tain favored districts—such as the vast 
tablelands to the southwest of Lago 
Buenos Aires,—are to be met with in 
greater or less numbers in almost 
every part. Exactly as the caribou 
upon the same degree of latitude north, 
so is the guanaco to the south—the 
prop of life to the nomadic tribes. The 
guanaco does not, however, migrate em 
masse; they only move, in the case of 
isolated herds, from their summer 
haunts on the high tablelands to win- 
ter in the river valleys or about the 
shores of the lakes. 

If the sporting qualities of an animal 
are to be judged along the usual lines, 
the guanaco must take high place. 
This somewhat dogmatic statement pre- 
supposes that the hunter's ideal is a 
chase in which he can see his quarry 
in the open, can match his intelligence 
against its instinct, and win or lose the 
day on his merits. Beyond this, again, 
there is the definition of Mr. Bromley 
Davenport concerning the real and the 
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artificial in sport, by which he defines 
the real as “the pursuit of the perfectly 
wild animal on its own primeval and 
ancestral ground, as yet unannexed 
and unappropriated in any shape or 
way by man; where, therefore, no per- 
mission can be asked, granted or re- 
fused; where the wild illimitable ex- 
panse is free to ull, human or animal, 
and the first come is the first served.” 
In its Patagonian environment the 
guanaco fulfils his ideal. There are 
as yet no ring-fences and but little 
barbed wire in the interior, where in- 
deed the hunter may ride for weeks and 
perhaps never see anything save the 
landscape and the game upon it. 

Of course the guanaco lacks one, and 
that the most important, of the desider- 
ata of a quarry—he carries no trophy. 
The black face and the scarred neck 
of one old fighting buck is very like 
that of another; so that after the hun- 
ter has shot three or rour he has before 
him no alluring prospect, such as the 
chance of securing a particularly fine 
or unusual specimen—a hope which, in 
the case of horned game, serves to keep 
his interest always at high-water mark. 
But, despite this fact, the chase of the 
guanaco and the fair stalking of a big 
buck sometimes presents difficulties 
which can be relied on to keep the 
hunter’s enthusiasm well awake. 

The fact that almost every acre of 
ground carries its crop of low thorn- 
bushes—and even when these are ab- 
sent the sharp blades of the harsh 
grass can make a very painful wound 
—renders stalking a task not altogether 
without its difficulties. The fact that 
cover is represented only by the walls 
of cafiadones, an occasional hummock, 
or little patches of maté negra hardly 
eighteen inches high, is also all in fa- 
vor of the guanaco’s side of the game. 
When to these things is added the fact 
that a guanaco can carry away as 
much lead as almost any animal of its 
size, it will be seen that the sports- 
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man may spend many fruitless hours 
before he can succeed in attaining any 
great success in this particular form of 
pastime. 

It so happened that when I was trav- 
elling in this region the shooting of 
guanaco was by no means a pastime. 
We were a party of eight, and beyond 
the emergency rations which we car- 
ried to ensure us against the risks of 
crossing a gameless tract, we had noth- 
ing save a small allowance of flour be- 
tween us and hunger. Besides this, 
I wished to shoot half a dozen old 
bucks, or machos as they are termed 
in that country, for my collection. Our 
travels were carried out on horseback, 
and at this period our advance was a 
good deal hindered by the continual 
straying during the night-time of one 
or many of our troop of horses. The 
time spent in tracking and recovering 
these often left many hours to spare 
for sport, and day by day I learned 
more and more to respect the intelli- 
gence of the guanaco. The expe- 
rience of a typical day may perhaps 
be of interest. 

It is sunrise, and I have just discov- 
ered that out of our sixty horses only 
forty-six remain to us, the rest have 
strayed in the night and may be any- 
where within three or four leagues, as 
the tracks give ample evidence that the 
madrina or brood mare which the 
horses of each tropilla are trained to 
follow has broken her hobbles and 
gone off eastward ata trot. A couple 
of gauchos will start immediately to 
track them; while there is plenty of 
work for the rest of the party in 
camp, where a number of new maletas 
or packs have to be fashioned to re- 
place those that hard usage and the 
exigencies of travel have worn out. A 
few skins are very necessary for this 
work, and so it is with the prospect of 
a threefold use for any guanaco I can 
shoot that I set out. We need the 
meat to eat, the skins to make packs 
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for a part of our outfit, and I am eager 
to obtain a head or two as the ani- 
mals approach their summer pelage. 

Soon the camp is left behind, and 
looking back on it, the fact strikes me 
that it presents a picture very unlike 
the idea of a camp which is prevalent 
in any other countries I have visited. 
A mere pile of baggage, an opea fire, 
and the blankets and bedding airing in 
the morning sun; a troop of horses 
feeding in the marshes by the river, 
and on all sides the low cliffs of the 
valley shutting in the horizon. Turn- 
ing my back upon camp, I ride out with 
thirteen clear hours before me. The 
country is quite new to me, and apart 
from the fact that the river gives no 
hint of a ford by which to cross it, 
the nature of the ground on the south- 
ern bank looks the more favorable for 
my purpose. As I ride slowly along, 
I put up a brace of upland geese from 
the bed of the stream, and soon after I 
perceive a game-track leading along 
the side of the cafadon; up this my 
horse climbs until I find myself upon 
a broad and stony tableland, which 
stretches to the verge of sight. Save 
in one direction, it seems to be abso- 
lutely level, but on its south-western 
edge rise a few low rolling hummocks 
that look more promising than the rest 
of its arid flatness. Towards these I 
make my way, and during the course 
of my ride, which occupies nearly an 
hour, I see nothing but a single chim- 
ango that circles in the air above me 
and finally flies off in the direction of 
the river. 

On approaching the ridge of hum- 
mocks I see that they lie upon the 
other side of a cleft in the plain, a 
canadon full of coarse grass and scrub 
zrowing about a dry river-bed. The 
sides are very precipitous: but that is 
a small matter to the Patagonian 
horse, who, provided he be not asked to 
jump anything, will carry his rider in 
safety across almost any natural ob- 
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stacle that may arise. The horse I 
am riding to-day is known as the cru- 
zado—so called because of the cross 
markings he shows, his near hind leg 
and the off fore each bearing a white 
stocking. Having dismounted, I drop 
the reins over the cruzado’s head, and 
prepare to leave him with an easy 
mind, for I know that even if I do not 
return for hours he will inevitably re- 
main within a hundred yards of the 
same spot. 

As I scramble to the top of the near- 
est hummock I almost immediately be- 
come aware that my horse’s movements 
are being watched by an animal that 
can only be a guanaco buck. It stands 
at gaze about 600 yards from me, but 
so far has not seen me against the 
hillside, for I have not yet reached 
the summit-line. I see no chance of 
getting nearer. The guanaco stands 
directly facing me, and was evidently 
in the act of descending a hollow be- 
tween two of the small hills when his 
suspicions were aroused. I soon find 
him with my telescope to be as I ex- 
pected—a very large dark-faced buck; 
and seeing he is on the alert, I have 
just picked up my rifle when another 
buck walks over a ridge within 7 
yards on my right. I quickly get the 
sights in a line with the last-comer’s 
shoulder and pull the trigger. He at 
once makes off at a gallop, giving no 
sign whatever of being hit; but my sec- 
ond bullet cuts him down. Then I 
turn my attention to the first guanaco, 
and find that he has climbed to the 
higher of the two summits above him, 
where he pauses for a moment, broad- 
side on, clearly outlined against the sky. 
I fire, but my bullet falls short, knock- 
ing up a spurt of sand beneath his 
body. The old buck gives me no sec- 
ond chance, but vanishes in a twinkling 
over the brow of the hummock. 

After gralloching the animal I have 
killed, I collect dry thorns and grass 
and light a fire, in the hope that the 
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smoke may be observed by one of my 
gauchos, who would in that case in- 
stantly ride it down. Even had I not 
left orders to that effect at the camp, 
they would not fail to ride down a 
smoke, for the gaucho’s most strongly- 
marked characteristic is curiosity. He 
loves to meet his kind and to hear the 
news which in the wide solitude of 
such countries passes from mouth to 
mouth. It was in this way that the 
intelligence of Queen Victoria’s death 
travelled in to the far interior of Pata- 
gonia in an astonishingly short space 
of time. 

I cut up the guanaco and place it, as 
far as circumstances will permit, be- 
yond the reach of the ubiquitous foxes; 
and then retracing my steps to the 
cruzado, I mount and resume my search 
for game. _ In this I am almost imme- 
diately successful, for as I round the 
last of the hummocks I see a cavy 
springing across a dry lagoon. He has 
not seen me, and in a second I am out 
of the saddle. The cavy is a curious 
animal, not unlike an English hare, 
but twice as large; its method of pro- 
gression, however, is that of the kan- 
garoo. As it approaches the farther side 
of the lagoon it stops and sits up on its 
hind-legs, its small and delicate fore- 
paws looking strangely out of propor- 
tion. For once the cover is good, for 
there is near me a patch of dry white- 
thorn, reaching to within fifty yards of 
the edge of the dry lagoon. On my 
left hand I slip a kind of rough, fin- 
gerless glove made of skin, which is a 
great protection, and crawl up under 
the thorn-bushes. Peering round 
them I see the cavy is still sitting at 
about 100 yards’ distance. I slip a 
solid bullet instead of the soft-nosed 
one into my rifle and shoot the cavy 
through the shoulders. He turns out 
to be rather a large male, weighing, as 
far as I can judge, about 19 lb., and I 
am very pleased at my good fortune, 
for the cavy is excellent eating. 
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For two or three hours I ride, some- 
times across bare tablelands, sometimes 
through cafiadones, without any sight 
of game. The sun climbs higher and 
higher, the wind still blows with the 
steady roar that has continued with 
rare intervals through the months I 
have spent in Patagonia, and is des- 
tined to continue through the months 
I am yet to spend there. At length 
I come to a cafiadon deeper and wider 
than any I have yet seen; the grass in 
it is green marsh-grass, and a narrow 
stream of water trickles through it. 
I off-saddle in the valley, place my 
horse-rugs to dry, rub down the cru- 
zado, and turn him loose to graze. Then 
I make a far from cheering discovery. 
I have forgotten to bring any lunch, 
and six hours in that upland air have 
made me very hungry. I am just de- 
bating with myself the choice between 
starvation and a partially cooked hind- 
quarter of cavy when down the stream 
I hear the honk of geese. I catch the 
cruzado, slip on his bridle, throw a rug 
over him, and ride off to find the geese. 
Round the first bend I come in sight of 
them,—two ganders with white backs 
and gray breasts, two brown females 
with their chestnut heads—upland 
geese. The stalk is easy enough, the 
Patagonian goose not having learned 
the wisdom his congeners acquire in 
other regions of the earth, so I get 
within 80 yards. I pick the nearer of 
the brown females, as she will be ten- 
derer, put in a solid bullet, take a fine 
sight, and—miss her handsomely. The 
geese rise and swing off down-stream. 

Regretfully I retrace my steps, build 
a little fire, and cutting off part of the 
cavy’s hind-quarter, prepare an aseado, 
skewer it camp-fashion upon sticks, 
which I drive into the ground opposite 
the hottest part of the fire. While I 
wait for it to cook I fall asleep, which 
does not very much matter, as the 
cruzado will be all the fresher for a 
two hours’ off-saddle. At length the 
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roast is cooked and eaten, the two 
hours of rest gone and I am once more 
in the saddle. 

I now begin to bear northwards, as 
I want to strike the valley of the Sen- 
guerr river, which lies, as far as I can 
judge, about eight or nine miles off in 
that direction. As I descend the steep 
barranca of the cafiadon I discover a 
herd of eight guanaco on the top of the 
cliff on the opposite bank; they are a 
long way off, but are sharply visible 
against the sky. I am just wondering 
whether they are worth a swim across 
the stream, which is not very wide, 
when suddenly two other guanaco ap- 
pear on my side of the water. As I 
am about to dismount they gallop 
wildly, with the extraordinary galvanic 
contortions peculiar to these creatures 
when descending a steep place, down 
the barranca and out into the marsh- 
grass by the river. I now see a chance 
of cutting them off, as in front of them 
the river turns in a loop, my horse Is 


comparatively fresh, and I am on hard 
ground, as I think. 

The cruzado enters into the spirit of 
the game, and in an instant we are fly- 


ing along under the cliff. The guan- 
acos make off straight down the val- 
ley. Inside half a mile they will be 
stopped by the loop of the river, when 
they must either plunge into the water 
or break back and cross my front at 
close range. They travel three parts 
of the distance before they perceive the 
trap, then double instantly and break 
back. I have but 300 yards to go,— 
they have a similar distance. I shall 
have time to dismount and get a steady 
shot as they cross broadside. My eyes 
are fixed on the leading buck, a big, 
black-faced fellow; the cruzado has 
seen them too, and knows exactly what 
is expected of him. He has a turn 
for speed, and my little trick seems 
likely to succeed, when I suddenly find 
myself first in the air and next in a 
califaté bush; for a second or so I am 
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not sure where I am. Then I crawl out 
with a bleeding nose, but no more se- 
rious damage, to find the cruzado, look- 
ing curiously foreshortened, still strug- 
gling to extricate himself from a pit of 
soft, whitish clay into.which his front 
legs have sunk to the shoulders. Mean- 
time the guanaco have bounded past, 
up the barranca and out of sight. 

After clearing the cruzado and my- 
self as well as I can from the marks 
of the adhesive clay, and—a much 
more lengthy proceeding—freeing the 
barrel of my rifle from mud and slime, 
I once more ride up the barranca to spy 
the tableland. It is a fortunate move, 
for while I am still 50 feet from the 
top I hear the harsh, challenging neigh 
of a guanaco buck; I leap off, pull the 
reins over the cruzado’s head, and see 
that thoroughly reliable animal at once 
turn his attention to tearing up mouth- 
fuls of grass. Sure that, notwithstand- 
ing his uncomfortable position upon a 
hillside sloping some 30 degrees, he will 
not move ten paces away until I re- 
turn, I creep upwards until I can look 
over the edge of the cliff. About 300 
yards ahead a herd of some thirty 
guanaco are standing. The wind, 
though it might be more favorable, will 
probably serve, and the guanaco are 
now moving away across the mesa. I 
run along under the cliff to a bush, 
which I have marked as the handiest; 
when I reach it I slowly raise my head 
to reconnoitre. The guanaco are 
grouped together about 200 yards off. 
I pick out a good buck standing alone, 
—a yeld doe would be better for my 
purpose, but I never could bring my- 
self to shoot at one as long as there 
was a buck to take its place,—and af- 
ter waiting a moment to get my breath 
I press the trigger. The buck gives 
a convulsive start and dashes forward 
as an animal often will when shot 
through the heart. 

By the time I have cut up the dead 
buck, the evening is beginning to draw 
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on. I make an unsightly but eminently 
welcome pack of the meat and skin, 
which the cruzado permits me to cargo 
up, and then we set out determinedly 
for camp. It is just turning dusk 
when, rounding a scarp of the bar- 
ranca I see the smoke of the camp- 
fire, and between me and it a little 
troop of six horses with the black 
mare, which I learn later that the 
gauchos have found a dozen miles 
away up the back trail. 

An even more exhilarating method of 
hunting pampa game is with horse and 
hound. Before leaving Buenos Aires I 
had purchased a fawn-colored hound, 
an imposing-looking creature, big 
enough and fast enough, one would have 
thought, to pull down any buck how- 
ever large or strong. This hound, Tom, 
accompanied me on the greater part of 
my journey, and, in spite of some short- 
comings, was the most distinguished of 
our pack. For as time went on various 
dogs joined the camp—Bian, a big 
lurcher belonging to one of my Welsh 
peones; Chichi, a smaller animal that 
was handed over to me because her 
sore feet made her useless to her mas- 
ter, who was travelling fast; and a 
large black grayhound which I pro- 
cured later. 

Some of the finest runs I enjoyed oc- 
curred in the neighborhood of Lake 
Buenos Aires, which lies in the very 
heart of Patagonia, when Tom and 
Chichi were the only dogs on whom I 
could rely. The very first guanaco that 
Tom had experience of was a very old 
buck, at which I obtained a shot but 
struck too far back. I at once 
slipped Tom, who ran into the guanaco 
within 300 yards, when the animal fell 
dead. Tom was much elated, and ob- 
viously placed the death of the guanaco 
to his own sole credit, with the result 
that as we were riding back to camp 
he went off in chase of a second buck. 
This time, notwithstanding an excel- 
lent start, he had a much longer run, 
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but at length came upon terms with 
his quarry, when the guanaco knocked 
him backwards with a tremendous and 
well-aimed kick on the head. Tom 
was young, and though he was aiways 
ready thereafter to chase guanaco, it 
was some months before he got over his 
first encounter, but invariably ran cun- 
ning, leaving first hold to the other 
dogs. 

Once in the neighborhood of the cor- 
dillera I came across an old red wolf 
(Canis magellanicus) and laid on the 
dogs. The wolf held his ground, mak- 
ing no attempt to run, and fought so 
gallantly that I tried to call off the 
dogs—not without their scars; but be- 
fore I could make them obey, one of 
the hounds and also the old wolf had 
been so severely hurt that it was too 
late, and he went down snarling and 
snapping to the last. 

I have always regretted my bad luck 
with regard to pumas during my time 
in Patagonia, for although I frequently 
heard them in the night about the 
camp, by day I saw but two. One of 
these, a really magnificent male, I 
should have killed, I think, for I was 
within a few yards of him, had not my 
horse become terrified and commenced 
to buck. By the time I had quieted 
the horse the puma was disappearing 
over the skyline of the ridge behind 
me, and I never found him again. 

Seeing pumas is largely a matter of 
luck, for the stony hills and bushy 
country in which they abound offer 
endless hiding-places, of which this dis- 
tinctly cowardly animal takes full ad- 
vantage. Again and again I wished I 
had taken half a dozen good terriers or 
mongrels with me, for not one of the 
hounds or collies would take the trail 
of a puma, though generally ready 
enough to bustle a fox out of a thicket. 
With a pack of suitable dogs, I believe 
excellent sport might be had with 
puma, though it is certainly the poor- 
est-spirited of all the great cats. 
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Captain Musters tells how an Indian 
will attack a puma armed only with 
his boleadores, and this is still done at 
the present day; yet, though the puma 
has no great reputation as a fighter, in- 
stances have been known of one turn- 
ing savage when at bay. They are the 
constant and inveterate enemies of the 
Patagonian sheep-farmer, taking a 
heavy toll from the flocks, and often 
killing a dozen or more animals in a 
single raid. They also continually 
stampede the horses of travellers—a 
very annoying matter, as I knew to my 
cost. These creatures are very readily 
tamed, and are often kept till almost 
full-grown as pets. One settler, near 
Lake Argentino, lived alone with two 
three-quarter grown pumas throughout 
the winter of 1901, in his little single- 
roomed hut. A strange taste in com- 
panionship! 

This article would not be complete 
without some mention of the Tehuelche 
methods of hunting. In former times 
they hunted on foot, as do the Onas to- 
day in Terra del Fuego, but since the 
introduction of the horse from the 
Auracanian tribes, whose country 
marches with that of the Tehuelches to 
the north-west, the latter now always 
hunt upon horseback. 

The Tehuelches are a fine race, with 
large well-hewn features, their skin of 
a reddish brown; but though they still 
average six feet in stature, they have 
noticeably deteriorated in physique, 
from their habit of riding on all occa- 
sions and everywhere. A man will not 
walk a hundred yards, but catches his 
horse and rides the distance. As far 
as the upper part of the body is con- 
cerned, the breadth of shoulder and 
great back and arm muscles demand 
admiration, but their lower limbs are 
disproportionately weak. 

The Tehuelches, unlike most savage 
tribes, have never adopted the white 
man’s weapons. I never saw an In- 
dian with a firearm, though doubtless 
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an odd revolver may find its way into 
their guanaco-skin toldos. But for the 
purposes of the chase they use the bol- 
eadores, and some of them are even so 
conservative as to retain the flint knife 
of pre-historic times. Boleadores used 
for the chase of guanaco or ostrich are 
loaded with balls of solid metal or 
with stones. Three such missiles, each 
the size of a tennis-ball, one being pear- 
shaped to fit the grasp of the hand, 
are sewn up in rawhide bags and fas- 
tened at the three points of a thong like 
a Y, two arms of which are four feet 
in length, the third longer. Seizing 
this weapon by the pear-shaped ball, 
which is at the single end of the Y, the 
Indian hunter, going at full gallop, 
whirls it round his head, letting it fly 
at the neck or legs of the ostrich or 
the guanaco that he may be chasing. 
The impact of the heavy balls will of- 
ten break the quarry’s legs, or at any 
rate, in a few bounds or strides, entan- 
gle them in such a way as to bring it to 
the ground. 

An organized day’s hunt with the 
Tehuelches is an interesting function. 
The cacique or chief arranges the 
plans, having first made sure of the 
neighborhood of large herds of gua- 
naco, which form the staple of the game 
to be secured. The hunters ride off in 
couples, each with a led horse in addi- 
tion to the one he is riding, and accom- 
panied by six or eight gaunt hounds 
that still betray in some degree their 
greyhound ancestry. They are mostly 
too light to be able to pull down a full- 
grown buck, but against ostriches and 
young guanaco they are very service- 
able. 

The hunters form a huge circle, per- 
haps of some fifty miles, and drive the 
game inwards, lighting fires on the edge 
of the circle to mark out their posi- 
tions, and partly to keep the wild ani- 
mals from breaking back. As the ring 
of men draws in, the frightened game 
crowd together in the middle of it. 
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There may be as many as two or three 
hundred guanaco, many ostriches and 
even puma. Captain Musters saw two 
pumas killed in such a hunt. The 
guanaco bucks show spirit, and stamp 
and neigh defiance in front of their 
herds. As soon as the Indians have 
approached sufficiently near, they 
mount their fresh horses and gallop at 
full speed in upon the startled game. 
The yells of the hunters, the fiying 
boleadores, the dogs and horses in 
fierce pursuit after the frenzied animals 
all go to make up a scene of extraor- 
dinary excitement. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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The game breaks in every direction, 
and the Tehuelches follow for leagues 
over the wide pampas, their nimble- 
footed horses covering the most diffi- 
cult ground—steep, stony slopes or 
thickly-bushed levels—with astonishing 
accuracy A large quantity of game is 
killed, much meat is secured, and in ad- 
dition the feathers of the ostriches. The 
pelt of the young guanaco, tendons, 
meat, etc., are all collected for their 
various uses, and carried back to the 
toldes, where a feast takes place amid 
general rejoicing. 

H. Hesketh Prichard. 
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The very institutions that, for fifty 
years or more, have been weakening 
the body politic of India, have all along 
found their most.ardent and insistent 
champions amongst the Indian fair 
sex. In this manner the women of 
Hindostan have seriously retarded the 
progress of their people. Further- 
more, their reactionary attitude has 
kept themselves victims of arrested 
growth. 

Just how the woman of India has 
proved instrumental in keeping her na- 
tion tied down to hindering supersti- 
tions can readily be understood by ex- 
amining the feminine attitude toward 
early marriage and enforced widow- 
hood—two of the most noxious institu- 
tions that afflict the Indian polity. 

Statistics show the number of female 
children married under four years of 
age to be more than 200,000, of those 
married between five and nine to be 
be over 2,000,000, and those married 
under fourteen to be 8,000,000. of 
course a good many of these children 
are wedded in name only, the actual 
consummation of the marriage not tak- 
ing place until some time later. Withal 
it must not be forgotten that an appre- 


ciable percentage of these girls are 
condemned to become mothers when 
they ought to be playing with dolls. 
Their husbands, too, are mere boys, 
who should be romping around in gay 
unconcern. The half-formed children 
need schooling for years to come, but 
tyrant custom ordains otherwise. 

The result of such an insane insti- 
tution can readily be imagined. Both 
the girl-wife and boy-husband must 
pay for this folly—in which they par- 
ticipate without understanding its per- 
ils—by forfeiting many years of their 
life, and, in addition to that, by being 
weak and sickly so long as they live. 
The immature mother may pay the pen- 
alty of losing her life at childbirth, or, 
what is still worse, may become phys- 
ically wrecked, more or less perma- 
nently. The demands of motherhood, 
if she survives the shock of early ma- 
ternity, will go a long way to impov- 
erish her constitution. The progeny 
also will suffer—will be healthy and 
strong only by a miracle. Indeed, in 
many cases defective and deformed 
children will result from such unions. 

Now, the keystone that supports the 
arch of this baneful custom is the In- 
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dian woman. ‘The fathers of the child- 
bride and groom may happen to be 
men who have drunk deep at the foun- 
tain of modern education. They have 
come into the realization that early 
marriage will ruin their children, men- 
tally and physically, and thus will con- 
tribute towards the degeneration of the 
nation. But their wives are absolutely 
incapable of grasping such funda- 
mental reasoning. If the girl’s mother 
is a Hindu, her Brahman teacher 
sternly tells her that she would be 
guilty of a horrible sin if she were 
to keep her little daughter unmarried 
after she is eight years old. The 
mother of the boy is likewise instructed 
by her pandit. In the case of the Ma- 
homedan mother, religion cannot be 
cited as a goad which compels her to 
marry her children while they are of 
tender age; but, speaking broadly, cus- 
tom enslaves her to as great a degree 
as it does her Hindu sister. The 


women of the neighborhood would 


make it their business to scandalize 
the mother of any girl or boy who 
might dare to keep her progeny unmar- 
ried after the eighth, or tenth, or at the 
utmost fourteenth, year. Therefore 
both the Hindu and Moslem women see 
to it that their children are married at 
an extremely early age—directly in the 
face of their educated husbands’ ar- 
guments showing the harm of so doing. 
There is such a telling force behind the 
wife’s ignorant dictum—she is ready 
to blubber, and forsooth practise those 
petty, though drastic, domestic tyran- 
nies that make life unbearably unhappy 
—that the educated man of India finds 
he must perforce submit to the mar- 
riage of his undeveloped son or daugh- 
ter, thereby consciously kicking India 
down grade. 

Like early marriage, enforced widow- 
hood has hung like a heavy millstone 
around the neck of India. True, this 
custom does not prevail in all sections 
of Indian society, being strictly con- 
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fined to the Hindus. The Hindu com- 
munity, however, forms the larger 
bulk of the Indian population. Any 
usage that may have a prejudicial ef- 
fect upon the Hindus, therefore, cannot 
but eventually tell on the entire coun- 
try. Enforced widowhood is an open 
sore that, for many centuries, has been 
festering in the Hindu community, 
sadly vitiating and disabling it. To 
study the woe-begone condition of that 
hapless human, the Hindu widow, who, 
once widowed, must perforce for ever 
remain unmarried, is bound to convince 
any thinking person that a nation 
which thus inhumanly treats a part of 
its population cannot, in the very na- 
ture of things, be expected to prosper. 
In certain parts of India the widow’s 
head is tonsured. Practically all over 
the land she is obliged to divest her- 
self of certain, if not all, of her orna- 
ments. In no part of the country is 
she allowed to dress in gay attire or 
paint her forehead, as does the woman 
who possesses a husband. She must 
wear dull gray or white dresses, for 
her external appearance must be that 
of one in everlasting mourning. As a 
rule, the younger the widow is the 
more is she regarded as the embodi- 
ment of ill-luck; for the suspicion lurks 
in the minds of her illiterate relatives 
that, in some ulterior way, she may 
have been responsible for the demise of 
her youthful lord and master, and thus 
she has been the means of bringing dis- 
astrous fortune upon the household. 
When other females of the family are 
enjoying themselves on festive days, 
this poor girl must mope around in 
some out-of-the-way corner. In many 
homes she has no higher status than 
that of a servant, condemned to eternal 
drudgery without any compensation, 
and even lacking the right to murmur, 
or go on strike, or seek service in an- 
other family. Like a little brown Cin- 
derella without a fairy godmother, her 
place is in the scullery. When she 
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is done with her pots and pans, her 
only recreation is to chant prayers 
which possibly she does not under- 
stand, and which she has repeated so 
many times that their dull monotony 
only makes her long more frantically 
for death than does her drab home life. 
In not a few instances the young 
Hindu widow finds that the family of 
her deceased husband is chary of keep- 
ing her, despite her commercial value 
as an unpaid servant. In such a case 
she must go back to her parents’ home, 
where, too, she finds her life is not all 
a bed of roses. 

It goes without saying that all Hindu 
widows are not treated uniformly badly 
by their kith and kin. Whether she 
receives sympathetic and humane con- 
sideration, er the reverse, depends en- 
tirely upon the dispositions of the peo- 
ple among whom she is thrown. In 
some instances, indeed, the widow occu- 
pies a premier position in the family, 
and is looked up to and obeyed. Since 
the Hindu household, to this day, is 
patterned after the patriarchal style, 
this good fortune does not fall to the 
lot of the young widow, but only to the 
one quite advanced in years. How- 
ever, even though she may be esteemed 
and appreciated, the widow’s wretched 
existence is merely palliated. The 
great sorrow that tugs at her heart 
still crushes and anguishes her soul. 
Her wound for evermore will remain 
raw and bleeding. 

Hindostan by now would have been 
appreciably freed from this dread in- 
stitution but for the women of the 
land, who have persistently played at 
cross purposes with the enlightened 
men; for the male Hindu, under the im- 
pulse of his Occidental education, is 
coming to be heartily ashamed of this 
custom, and quotes verses and chap- 
ters from the Vedas to prove that it is 
against the spirit of his real religion. 
But, while the educated men are work- 
ing to blot it out of existence, their 
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wives, mothers, sisters and daughters, 
even their widowed female relatives, 
are bitterly opposed to this radical re- 
form, and their combined power per- 
petuates the practice. 

A survey of woman’s influence in re- 
gard to early marriage and enforced 
widowhood discloses the fact that the 
fair sex of India is at that stage of 
slavery where the serf, though suffer- 
ing the horrors of thraldom, has be- 
come so sodden that she does not ap- 
preciate—indeed, she stoutly resists— 
emancipation. Some slaves actually 
take pride in the fetters that chain 
them, especially when the cunning 
slave-holder gilds and bejewels the 
shackles. The woman of India is suf- 
fering; yet she wants to be left alone 
to go on suffering through eternity. 

There is an essential reason why the 
women of India are playing at cross 
purposes with the men of their land 
who would, if they could, free them 
from their bondage. These aspirations 
are confined to men more or less learned 
in the Occidental sense of the word. 
Their women-folk, however, lack this 
very motive power—modern education. 
Small as is the number of Indian men 
who are modernized, there are still 
fewer educated women in the land. The 
last census, taken in India in 1900, re- 
turned about 10 per cent. of men and 
somewhat less than 1 per cent. of 
women as “literate.” There is no way 
of learning how many of these Indian 
men and women are fairly well edu- 
cated, but these statistics give an idea 
of the great disparity existing between 
the percentage of enlightened males 
and females in India; and incidentally 
they give an inkling of the reason why 
the women relatives of the progressive 
Indian men are reactionary. 


II. 
But, apart from considerations of so- 
cial reforms in Hindostan, the yoking 
together of an educated man and an 
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uneducated woman, in the nature of 
things, cannot be conducive to the com- 
fort of either party. Just fancy the 
tragedy of the life of the husband and 
wife who abide in two widely sepa- 
rated worlds. The man, as the result 
of his Western enlightenment, has had 
a vision beautiful of the rejuvenescence 
of his country. On the contrary, the 
woman to whom he is married, while 
she may be the mistress of the super- 
stitions and traditions of yesterday, is 
totally lacking in the impulse that is 
urging her mate to attempt to replace 
the old, hindering, time-worn ways with 
manners and customs better calculated 
to fit the exigencies of to-day. Thus 
she not only is unable to help the man 
materialize his dreams in the world 
of active life, but she is totally incapa- 
ble of grasping his point of view, of un- 
derstanding his meaning, of sympathiz- 
ing with him in his ideals. You might 
as well hitch up together a huge Per- 
cheron draft-horse and a tiny Shetland 
pony and expect them to travel har- 
moniously in double harness, as yoke 
together a man and woman with such 
obviously dissimilar tastes, aims, and 
methods. Comradeship is out of the 
question in such a case. In order to 
be at one with each other, one must be- 
come subservient. Usually the ques- 
tion is settled by the man putting aside, 
for the time being when he enters the 
precincts of his home. all thought of 
Occidental culture and Oriental evolu- 
tion, and meeting his wife on the com- 
mon ground of petty household inter- 
conversing with her about the 
deadly dull details of domestic drudg- 
ery or the little scandals of the joint 
family life. If he remembered the 
workaday world, or even the happen- 
ings of his own homeland, in such an 
environment, the iron would strike deep 
into his soul and he would be unable 
to bear the tragedy of his life. If he 
cherishes the ambition to impart to his 
wife something of the knowledge he 
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has acquired, to cultivate her mind, to 
interest her in weightier affairs than 
pots and pans and inconsequential 
particulars of family life, more than 
likely his efforts are destined to failure. 
He soon learns that his life partner is 
positively bored when he _ suggests 
higher interests to her. She finds any 
other line of thought than the deep- 
rutted routine of trifling talk tiresome 
in the extreme. It is apparently use- 
less to hope to be able to fight against 
the combined forces of her sloth of 
thought, slavery to age-ordained cus- 
tom, and religious superstition. He 
might as well butt his head against a 
solid stone wall with the idea of de 
molishing the obstruction as expect to 
have much influence upon his wife's 
rigid mental habits, and he soon aban- 
dons all effort in this direction, accom- 
modating his own ideas to her ca- 
pacity when he is in her company 
rather than antagonize her by trying to 
force his ideals upon her unprepared 
mind. In cases such as this, marriage 
implies little else than procreation; for 
a man and woman so unequally 
matched mentally can find little cam- 
araderie in their union. 

And so long as they live there is no 
way out of this domestic cul-de-sac, 
either for the husband or for the wife. 
Like lambs led to the slaughter, boys 
and girls are sacrificed on the altar of 
marriage to be the victims of the mat- 
rimonial Moloch literally “until death 
do part”; because for the millions of 
Hindus there is no divorce. The child 
grown to maturity may learn to love 
some other man or woman; but the tie 
that united the twain before either 
knew his or her own mind, and without 
their consent, never can be dissolved. 
The man may, if he so wills, marry a 
second wife and live in a state of poly- 
gamy, although this is the exception 
rather than the rule; but for the Hindu 
woman there is no help on earth. Her 
husband may cast her adrift, send her 
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home to her parents, refuse to have 
anything more to do with her; she is 
helpless in his hands. He may marry 
again if he chooses, but she must ever 
remain an abandoned wife, looked upon 
with suspicion by everyone because she 
was unable to win and retain her hus- 
band’s love. She never can marry 
again; and no matter how much she 
may smart under the lash of Fate she 
must submit to the torture. Few men 
would dare thus to snap asunder their 
bonds for fear of offending Mrs. 
Grundy; so, after all, both the man and 
woman are victims of the ironclad rule. 
Naturally the couple with divergent 
ideals and aims must drag along to- 
gether as well as they may. 

In this connection it must not be for- 
gotten that the discordant matrimonial 
pairs in India, unlike those in the Oc- 
cident, can find no consolation in the 
fact that they themselves are to blame 
for selecting edch other. Neither the 
Hindus nor Moslems allow courtship 
before marriage. Amongst the Hin- 
dus, stars and horoscopes are con- 
sulted; the questions of caste and 
dower are taken into consideration; 
but the wishes of the boy and girl are 
not inquired into. The Moslems do 
not consult the stars and priests. The 
Mahomedan parent must perforce con- 
sider the desires of his son or daugh- 
ter as to the life-mate to be selected; 
but usually this is treated as a per- 
functory formality. Even if the con- 
sent of the parties most vitally inter- 
ested in the solemn contract should be 
asked, it would be of no consequence, 
for as a general rule both of them are 
of such a tender age that they could 
not possibly grasp the gravity of the 
plunge they are forced to make. In the 
majority of cases the bride and groom 
never have seen each other prior to the 
performance of the marriage ceremony 
—in some instances they are not permit- 
ted to meet each other even years af- 
ter they have been indissolubly mar- 
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ried. In the circumstances they are 
mere marionettes in the inexorable 
hands of their parents, many of whom 
marry off their children for the sake 
of the excitement it entails and be- 
cause it affords a chance for the lavish 
display of riches. 


III. 

Allusion has been made to the tragic 
life of the educated man whose wife 
is incapable of understanding his am- , 
bitions and participating in his ideals. 
But the misery of this man’s wife ex- 
ceeds his own unhappiness. If he is 
a native of Northern India his spouse 
must observe the Purdah system (in 
Southern India, with the exception of 
Hyderabad, women are not, as a rule, 
kept in seclusion). This means that 
the wife is more or less confined within 
the four walls of her home. Custom 
may have so dulled her sensibilities 
that she does not chafe against her en- 
forced imprisonment, but she undoubt- 
edly suffers from lack of air and exer- 
cise. The man, on the contrary, goes 
out into the hurly-burly of the business 
world. He engages in the duties of 
public life, and probably spends a por- 
tion of his time at the club. These 
outside interests take the keen edge 
from the bitterness he must endure on 
account of being married to an unedu- 
cated woman. But the humdrum 
routine in the domestic realm, the 
weary monotony which the wife must 
undergo, is untouched by any detail 
that would tend to make it bearable. 
The household grind in itself is trying. 
The Indian woman must rise betimes 
and get the wheels of the home machin- 
ery running smoothly before her lord 
awakens. She must perform her tasks 
without the help of the modern de- 
vices that lighten the labor of her Oc- 
cidental sister. As a general rule, the 
Indian husband requires considerable 
“waiting on.” Such a round of labor, 
engaged in day after day for many 
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years, without any change, without the 
stimulation of an occasional trip into the 
outside world, without the opportunity 
to exchange ideas with other people 
(with the exception of scandalmongers 
of her own sex, who are equally as ig- 
norant as she is herself), probably shut 
up in the woman’s apartment, is noth- 
ing short of dreary drudgery. It tends 
to paralyze her brain, to narrow her 
horizon; and it is not to be wondered 
at that when her husband attempts to 
interest her in outside affairs he finds 
that her intellect is too deadened to per- 
mit her to become enthused over the 
larger and more vital topics in which 
he is concerned. 

The Indian woman, whether Hindu 
or Moslem, is of a deeply religious tem- 
perament; but even her religion does 
not open up to her an avenue for men- 
tal emancipation. The creed in itself 
may be all right, but as she knows it, 
it is cold and stereotyped. The Hindu 
woman bows before the idols. She 
performs rituals and takes part in sac- 
rificial ceremonies. She even learns 
lengthy passages from the Bhagavad 
Gita, Ramayana, and Mahabharata by 
rote and not unoften recites these with- 
out understanding their meaning. Like- 
wise the Moslem woman memorizes 
texts from the Koran. Not being fa- 
miliar with Arabic, the language in 
which they are written, she does not 
comprehend their meaning. However, 
she repeats these texts over and over 
again. If the Hindu and Moslem 
women do come in personal contact 
with religious teachers they are nar- 
row-minded bigots, with cramped men- 
tal horizons. Thus even religion be- 
comes only another monotonous factor 
in the gray monotone of her life. 

If she is a young wife, the Indian 
woman’s position is even more irk- 
some. In certain parts of India it is 
a common custom that the young wife, 
living, as she does, in the joint family 
of ten or twenty members, must never 
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show her face to her husband’s father, 
uncles or older brothers, or talk with 
them. Amongst many communities 
and nearly all over the land, the youth- 
ful couple are not permitted to speak 
to each other in the presence of their 
elders. If the husband commits the 
unpardonable indiscretion of so much 
as mentioning his wife in a loving man- 
ner, he becomes the butt of the house- 
hold and even the victim of the ire of 
his seniors. In some families the young 
people do not have a private room. 
Broadly speaking, they meet only at 
night, and their entire relationship is 
carried on in a surreptitious manner as 
if it was something to be ashamed of. 

Not only does the young wife have to 
combat these untoward circumstances, 
but, since the joint family system still 
more or less holds together in India, 
she is forced to endure the rule of the 
mother-in-law, whose canons and com- 
mands are as inexorable as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. The hus- 
band’s mother has such unbounded 
power over his young wife that the 
daughter-in-law in India, in her heart 
of hearts, is always looking forward to 
the time when old age shall free her 
from her thraldom. The young hus- 
band, because of his financial depend- 
ence, and on account of the social cus- 
toms, is unable to lighten the burden of 
his wife’s slavery to his mother. In 
fact, some implacable mothers-in-law 
are shrewd enough to couple their own 
severity with that of their own sons, 
in order to make it weigh more heavily 
upon the unfortunate girl-wives. 

In view of all this, it will be easy to 
understand that the chief victim in 
the tragedy of family life in Hindostan 
for generations past has been the young 
wife, married when she was yet an in- 
fant, without any girlhood, with no fu- 
ture prospect to look forward to but 
a monotonous, menial existence. 
Snatched from the cradle, as it were, 
torn bodily away from her mother’s 
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care and protection, and transplanted 
to a home where she will experience lit- 
tle consideration and much misery, the 
life of the young girl is tragic from the 
moment she comes wailing into a world 
of woe that will have little sunshine 
for her all her life. 


IV. 

The situation in itself is distressing; 
but it is more heart-rending when you 
consider that the woman of India is in- 
telligent and keen-witted, patient and 
self-sacrificing, zealous and hard-work- 
ing, and above all conscientious and 
faithful. Though her immediate her- 
itage has been that of a slave, yet in 
the annals of ancient and medizval 
Hindostan and the literature of both 
the Hindus and Moslems she can read 
of her prototypes who were not the 
drudges and toys of men that the av- 
erage Indian woman to-day is. 

Take Sita, the heroine of the epic 
No one 


Ramayana, for an example. 
ever would accuse her of being the sort 
of serf that the average woman is in 


modern India. Sita married at an 
adult age, and actually selected her 
own husband. She shared Rama’s 
ideals, and was his constant compan- 
ion, even during the years when, ban- 
ished by his father, he tramped through 
the forests of Hindostan. Like Sita, 
her mother-in-law, the wife of Dasa- 
ratha was an emancipated woman. She 
was not veiled nor was she confined in 
the zenana. Dasaratha’s queen ac- 
tually went to the battlefield with her 
royal husband. 

However, at the time these queens 
lived, the woman of India not only was 
called “ardhangi’”—equal half—but was 
treated as such, both at home and in 
public life. Countless legends, tradi- 
tions, and historical incidents prove be- 
yond the shadow of doubt that the 
Hindu of old took particular pride in 
his chivalrous conduct toward the fair 
sex, and allowed woman perfectly even 
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rights and privileges with himself. 
One incontestable proof of this is the 
fact that to-day the Hindu alone in 
the world conceives of the Godhead as 
being female as well as male, and ad- 
dresses God both as “Mother” and 
“Father,” millions of Hindus worship- 
ping the female personifications of God, 
such as Kali and Durga. 

This is the inheritance of the Hindu 
woman. Her Mahomedan sister, more 
than likely is a decendant of Hindu 
forbears, and in some measure, ulterior 
though it may be, she shares this en- 
dow ment. But even if she is de- 
scended from Arabian progenitors who 
migrated to India, slavery is not her 
portion handed down to her from the 
early days when Mahomedanism was 
promulgated. It is now admitted by 
all intelligent students that Mahomet’s 
edicts appreciably improved the lot of 
the fair sex of his country in his time, 
even though in this day and age his 
commands do not appear to give the 
modern Mahomedan women the status 
that is theirs by divine right. 

Be this as it may, the advent of the 
Arabian hordes in Hindostan at the 
dawn of the Middle Ages brought about 
a reign of anarchy that existed until 
the larger portion of the country passed 
from the hands of the Hindu into those 
of the Moslem; and these turbulent de- 
ecades proved instrumental in depriv- 
ing the Hindu women of the perfect lib- 
erty they had erstwhile enjoyed. The 
men found it necessary to shut them 
inside their homes in order to protect 
their persons and honor, and ensure 
them as great a measure of safety as 
possible. Up to that time early -mar- 
riage practically was unknown in the 
land; but the exigencies of the times 
demanded that the girls should be mar- 
ried at an early age so that they should 
have husbands to protect them from 
being molested. Early marriage 
brought about ignorance, for little girls 
became brides and mothers before their 
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education had fairly begun, and thus 
were unable to teach their children 
even the rudiments of knowledge. 
Man, playing the réle of defender, be- 
gan to be regarded as superior to the 
woman who needed protection. This 
gradually degenerated into female in- 
fanticide. By the time the Moslems 
gained the upper hand in India and life 
finally settled down to its normal state, 
in every sense of the word the Hindu 
woman had fallen from her one-time 
high pedestal. The customs that 
came into being born of stern neces- 
sity took such a firm hold upon Indian 
society that they could not be 
sloughed off. Indeed, the purdah sys- 
tem (seclusion of women) became quite 
fashionable, since the Mahomedan roy- 
alty and courtiers observed it. As a 
result of these forces, it came to be 
eminently the proper thing for the 


Hindu as well as the Mahomedan 
women to remain at home, and never 
appear in public without heavily veil- 


ing themselves. 

The misguided priests now stepped in 
and carried this reaction still farther, 
manufacturing sacerdotal records in or- 
der to give the new customs the sanc- 
tion of religion. Thus, in tinie it came 
to be considered a religious duty for the 
girl to marry early, to remain a widow 
after her husband’s death, and even to 
perform suttee—burn herself on the 
funeral pyre of her dead husband. The 
theory that it was ordained by God that 
woman should be the inferior of man 
came later, as a matter of course. 


V. 

Yet even during the Middle Ages, 
when India was steeped in ignorance, 
the country produced many women 
who were the peers of the best men of 
their time. Females ruled wisely in 
various parts of the land, and wrote 
notable books on philosophy and reli- 
gion. 

Judiths were not lacking in the his- 
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tory of medizeval India, which, with its 
countless conflicts, produced numerous 
Holofernes. One of these brave women 
of the days gone by was the Queen of 
Ganor. She found herself compelled 
to marry the Mahomedan who had 
conquered herin war. With rare sub- 
tlety. she placidly went through the 
marriage ceremony that tied her for 
life to her hated victor, and then pre- 
sented her husband with a poisoned 
tunic, informing him of his impending 
doom when it was too late for him to 
save his life; committing suicide as 
soon as he was dead. 

Another woman managed to escape 
the clutches of Aurangzeb, who pro- 
posed to force her into his harem, by 
offering to marry the Rana Raj Singh 
of Meywar. Raj Singh seldom took a 
step in any matter of importance with- 
out consulting his talented wife, and it 
is declared that her diplomacy dictated 
a letter, signed by the Rana, which was 
sent to Aurangzeb, arraying unanswer- 
able arguments against a capitation 
tax which the Moghul Emperor pro- 
posed to levy. The Rani’s benefac- 
tions at the time of the famine which 
devastated the land during Aurang- 
zeb’s reign have become a matter of 
history, and from the accounts that have 
been written regarding her, there can 
be no doubt but that she was looked up 
to by the people of her time as an 
example of bravery and sagacity. 

The annals of the rise of the Mah- 
rattas furnish many instances of 
woman’s strength of character and 
mental and physical hardiness—even of 
her warlike proclivities and martial 
abilities. Not only have the queens of 
history distinguished themselves as 
leaders of the army, but the lowly 
women have filled the ranks as private 
soldiers and fought valiantly for their 
land. 

The Mahratta woman who distin- 
guished herself in the Mutiny, fighting 
for what she considered was the right, 
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was the widow of Shanker Rao. Her 
son and husband were blown from the 
guns at Jubbulpur on that dreadful 
18th of September in 1857. The 
widow took part in a number of skir- 
mishes and seized Ramgarh. Finally, 
when she found herself hard pressed by 
the pursuing British soldiers, she 
jumped from her horse and plunged her 
own sword into her bosom, dying 
shortly afterwards at the English camp, 
to which she had been removed. 

Probably the most remarkable In- 
dian woman of the last century was 
Lakshmi Bai, the Rani of Jhansi, who 
gave the British the greatest amount of 
trouble during the Mutiny. When the 
native troops at Jhansi rose in June 
1857, massacring all the Europeans in 
the place who had surrendered, Lak- 
shmi Bai took the reins of government 
in her own hands and defended the 
town when the English army besieged 
it in 1858. When Jhansi was finally 
taken by the British, the Rani fled in 
the night and succeeded in escaping, al- 
though hotly pursued by a party of 
cavalry. She raised another army of 
rebels and made a stand at Kunch, 
where she was again defeated and once 
more escaped, making her way to 
Gwalior to take advantage of Sindhia’s 
troops that had mutinied. Here she 
met her death, receiving a sabre cut 
on the head and a shot in her arm from 
the pursuing English cavalry when she 
was trying to escape. 

Like the Hindu women, many of 
their Mahomedan sisters have distin- 
guished themselves. In the time of 
Caliph Omar Moslem women, clad in 
armor, went to the battlefield and 
fought with the men, inspiring them 
to the charge; while the fighting Begum 
of Oudh still lives in the memory of her 
countrywomen. The consort of Shah 
Jehan exercised great influence on him 
in the administration of Court affairs, 
and the Moghul Emperor built the 
world-famed Taj Mahal at Agra as a 
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memorial to her. Many Moslem queens 
have ruled more or less extensive prin- 
cipalities at various periods of Indian 
history and acquitted themselves cred- 
itably. 


VI. 

While, however, a few names of 
brave and capable Indian women stand 
out in bright relief against the black 
background of time, there is no doubt 
whatever that the masses of woman- 
kind for generations past have re- 
mained backward and halting. To 
put it quite bluntly, for centuries the 
woman of India has merely vegetated 
instead of living a full-orbed life. 

The impact of Western civilization 
has caused Hindostan to experience a 
new thrill of life; and, as a direct re- 
sult of it, a new era is dawning for 
the women of the land. During the 
last generation Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
delved deep into the old Sanskrit lit- 
erature, and discovered the status of 
Indian womanhood in ancient times. 
This, in a small way, helped woman 
to advance a few faltering steps out 
of her slavery of centuries. His dis- 
covery that the burning of the widow 
on the funeral pyre of her dead hus- 
band did not possess religious sanction 
went a great way towards arming the 
British Government with authority to 
prohibit the performance of suttee, 
which, never common in the land, now, 
by virtue of the law, has become ex- 
tinct. Following the example of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, other Indian scholars, 
notably Iswar Charan Vidyasagar, in- 
terested themselves in woman’s cause. 
Their study of the earlier religious 
books of the Hindus convinced them 
that early marriage and enforced wid- 
owhood were not enjoined by their 
Shastras. They also learned that in 
ancient India women were not led like 
mere automatons to the matrimonial al- 
tar. 

All of these discoveries to-day are 
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having a distinct tendency to pave the 
way for the eventual bettering of the 
condition of the Hindu woman, al- 
though she still continues to figure in 
the réle of a half-slave, half-plaything 
to man. Gradually the men of India, 
educated in the modern schools con- 
ducted by the Government and the mis- 
sionaries, are commencing to see, as in 
a glass darkly to be sure, but neverthe- 
less to discern that they cannot expect 
to be able to make any progress as a 
nation so long as they keep half of the 
population submerged in the Cimme- 
rian darkness of ignorance. They are 
progressively coming into the realiza- 
tion that it is absolutely necessary for 
the womanhood of the country to be ed- 
ucated to a sense of responsibility be- 
fore Hindostan can expect to rise to its 
rightful place in the scale of nations. 
This awakening has come, as yet, to 
comparatively few Indians; but it is 
acting as a wonderful motive power to 
uplift the fair sex of the land. These 
men are working for the emancipation 
of the women, but unfortunately, as 
already observed, they are persistently 
hindered in their efforts by the oppo- 
sition offered to their programme of 
progress by their unlettered, reaction- 
ary women-folk- 

The only thing that will open the 
eyes of the Indian women to their dis- 
abilities and disarm their resistance to 
reforms is modern education. So long 
as they do not have the opportunity to 
learn to read and write, the seed of en- 
lightenment can but lie dormant be- 
neath the clods of ignorance in the 
furrow of evolution. This truth is now 
dawning upon the Indians, and as a 
result they are coming actively to en- 
gage themselves in the furthering of fe- 
male education. They are making an 
effort to educate their adult female 
relatives, in which undertaking they 
are but perfunctorily succeeding. Not 
daunted, however, they are turning 
their attention to the young girls, and 
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are giving them a training that will fit 
them to be potent factors in the eman- 
cipation of their sex and the progres- 
sion of India. 


VIL. 

The advance of female education in 
India has been slow on account of the 
reactionary forces arrayed against it. 
So far as figures go it would appear on 
the surface of things to be very slight; 
for the last census showed that 997 
Mahomedan and 995 Hindu women per 
thousand were illiterate in the year of 
our Lord 1900. What is still worse is 
the fact that at present: less than 1 per 
cent. of Indian girls of school-going age 
are being educated. In 1906-7 there 
were but 273 Indian women in col- 
leges, while 525,000 of the females in 
schools had not passed beyond the 
lower primary stage. In all British 
India in this period less than 625,000 
girls were receiving education, as bal- 
anced against 4,800,000 boys. The 
total number of institutions for girls 
in that year was 12,470, as against 
150,220 for boys. While during this 
period 912,396/. 1s. 2d. was expended 
for male education, only 125,968/. 1s. 
4d. was spent on the education of 
girls. 

These statistics would tell a discour- 
aging tale but for the fact that the 
number of girls who are attending mod- 
ern schools is progressively increasing. 
Whereas in 1896-97 about one female 
to ten males was receiving instruction 
in educational institutions, in 1906-07 
the ratio rose to one to eight. 

The most encouraging fact of all is 
that the more wide-awake an Indian 
community is, the more of its girls are 
in school. Everyone acquainted with 
conditions in Hindostan will concede 
that probably the Parsees and native 
Christians are the most advanced sec- 
tions of Indians. Amongst these the 
ratio of children at school is about one 
girl to two boys. Next to the Parsees 
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and Christians rank the Brahmans and 
Buddhists in point of being alive to the 
necessity of educating the females. 
Amongst these communities about one 
girl to seven boys attends school. The 
Mahomedans and Hindus other than 
Brahmans are the most backward of 
all in this respect, and amongst them 
one girl to nine boys is being edu- 
cated. 

Likewise the more advanced the por- 
tion of Hindostan the greater facilities 
does it provide for female education. 
Baroda is considered to be the most 
progressive State in India, and here 
you find the highest percentage of girls 
of school-going age attending educa- 
tional institutions. Baroda maintains 
a system of free and compulsory edu- 
cation for girls. Though the Gaekwar 
rules only about 2,000,000 people, still 
he conducts 350 schools solely for edu- 
eating female children. These institu- 
tions are so conducted that they pro- 
vide for the educational needs of every 
class of girls. 

Small as is the percentage of literate 
women in India to-day, and of the girls 
being trained in modern schools, when 
compared with the masses of women 
and the female children of school-go- 
ing ages, yet it must be remembered 
that education is like an avalanche. 
It may start as a very small ball, but 
as it rolls onward in its course it rap- 
idly gains in size and impetus until in 
the end it sweeps everything before it. 
The psychological effect of the success 
attained by the Indian women in pro- 
fessions such as medicine and litera- 
ture, few in number though they are, 
is tremendous. What these advanced 
women have achieved, other Indian fe- 
males long to attain. The parents of 
these girls likewise are anxious to see 
their daughters distinguish themselves. 
Whereas in the years gone by a man's 
station in life was measured by the 
strictness of the purdah the women 
members of his family observed, now 
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it is gradually coming to pass that the 
real worth of an educated man of In- 
dia is gauged by his ability to overcome 
the prejudices of the women schooled 
in the prejudices of yesterday, and to 
impart modern education to his daugh- 
ters. 

As a natural result of this, all over 
the land, in the Native States as well 
as in British India, schools solely de- 
signed for girls are being established, 
and female children are being sent to 
them in increasing numbers. The Gov- 
ernmental institutions are being supple- 
mented with academies financed and 
managed by educated men and women. 
Nearly every town in India of any size 
or consequence now has one or more 
modern schools conducted under native 
management, and their number is pro- 
gressively increasing. 

Many of these modern schools are 
being maintained solely for the benefit 
of the widows. Here the unhappy 
Hindu girl who has lost her husband is 
enabled to learn some art or industry 
that will render her self-supporting, or 
at least that will render her unfortu- 
nate life more bearable to her. No fees 
whatever are charged at some of the 
better-known schools, and they are well 
patronized by erstwhile reactionary 
Hindus. 

In the past the British Government 
of India has spent but a small pittance 
upon educating the women of the land; 
but now the Administration seems to 
be in the mood to take up the task in 
real earnest. As an encouraging in- 
stance, the measures that the Provin- 
cial Government of the United Prov- 
inces of Agra and Oudh are just at 
present launching may be mentioned. 
The plan, in brief, includes the appoint- 
ment of an inspectress to organize and 
control the work of female education, 
with suitable assistants to help her in 
the work; the enlargement of class-room 
accommodation at the Lucknow Nor- 
mal School so as to take in day schol- 
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ars as well as boarders; the encour- 
agement of the attendance of girls in 
boys’ schools by means of a system of 
capitation grants; the revision of the 
curriculum for girls’ schools; the train- 
ing of teachers of good social standing 
to work both in the primary and sec- 
ondary grades and as visiting govern- 
esses; the encouraging of school teach- 
ers to educate their wives and female 
relatives with a view to their being 
engaged as instructors; the granting of 
substantial scholarships to encourage 
girls and women to continue their stud- 
ies at home from the lower ¢to the 
higher grades, and even to the point 
that will enable them to take the uni- 
versity examinations; increasing the 
number and improving the staff of 
girls’ schools; the employment of fairly 
competent teachers until specially- 
trained ones are ready to enter the 
field; Government assistance for pri- 
vate schools for the better classes of 
girls; active measures to stimulate at- 
tendance and study by giving money 
prizes as well as books and pictures as 
rewards of merit; and the establish- 
ment of local committees of advice to 
co-operate with the Government, to 
consist of members of the communities 
represented in the district. The 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
Administration also has invited the 
active co-operation of Indian ladies in 
the effort to encourage and popularize 
female education. It will thus be 
seen that the scheme is comprehensive 
and far-reaching. It proposes to fit 
Indian women to teach their own girls; 
reaches out to educate the purdah fe- 
males who, at this stage, could not be 
coaxed to the public schools; and takes 
the natives into the confidence of the 
Government, making it possible for 
them to help shape the educational pol- 
icies according to the needs of their 
own communities. 

In this way the work of educating 
the girls of India is steadily progress- 
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ing. But in a country where mere 
children are married and become moth- 
ers—and where such institutions are so 
firmly rooted in the soil of habit that it 
seems to an observer to be a matter of 
generations before they can be up- 
rooted—whose hide-bound custom de- 
crees that the girl who has been parted 
from her dolls also must observe pur- 
dah, it is necessary that the school 
should be carried to the home, since 
she cannot come to the institution. 
Some effort is being made along this 
line by the alert members of the va- 
rious Indian communities and by the 
Government. The various religious 
denominations are sending educated 
women into the strictest purdah fami- 
lies with a view to leavening the 
women with a desire for spiritual, men- 
tal, moral, and physical uplift. These 
workers do much good in a quiet way, 
and are appreciably helping the 
womanhood of the country to plod for- 
ward in the path of progress. 

As a natural sequel to such work, the 
women of the purdah are becoming 
modernized to a slight degree. Zenana 
parties are becoming quite common 
amongst the Hindu and Moslem ladies 
of Northern India, who must perforce 
remain secluded. These functions fre- 
quently take the form of readings or 
lectures, and are at the same time in- 
teresting and instructive. 


VIIL. 

You cannot impart modern education 
to a woman without inspiring her to 
chafe against her limitations and lack 
of opportunity and endeavor to secure 
her rights. This is what is happening 
at present in the case of the Indian 
woman. Gradually she is waking to a 
realization of her needs and possibil- 
ities, and is earnestly considering 
what she can do to better her con- 
dition. 

Take the case of the Jain women as 
an illustration. This community 
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usually has been considered backward; 
yet nearly 4,000 Jain lAdies gathered at 
a recent conference, where resolutions 
were passed condemning early mar- 
riage, emphasizing the need of female 
education, and suggesting the establish- 
ment of widows’ homes. This was the 
fourth assembly of Jain ladies, and 
was much larger than any previous 
conference of the sort. Marwaris, Cut- 
chis, Bhatias, and Gujaratis attended 
the gathering, as well as a few Dac- 
cani and Parsee women who were not 
members of the Jain community. Com- 
ing, as they did, from so many different 
parts of India, it is easy to judge that 
the advanced amongst the women of 
Hindostan are becoming inspired with 
the desire to improve their individual, 
domestic, and social lives. 

Even the intelligent amongst the 
widows are being awakened to the pro- 
priety and necessity of their lending a 
helping hand in uplifting the sub- 
merged half in India. Schools for 
women who have lost their husbands 
are now being conducted in many parts 
of the country, in which widows are 
to be found working as teachers on a 
merely nominal pay or for nothing at 
all. Many wealthy widows munifi- 
cently contribute funds to help along 
institutions of this nature. 

The consorts of the rulers of the Na- 
tive States are showing a keen interest 
in reforms of all kinds. The Maharani 
of Baroda probably takes as great an 
interest in public affairs as does her 
popular husband, the Maharajah Gaek- 
war. She frequently speaks in pub- 
lic. The Begums of Bhopal and Jan- 
jira are helping the newly-founded col- 
lege for Mahomedan girls at Aligarh 
with generous donations. Recently the 
Maharani of Mysore publicly distrib- 
uted prizes to school-girls in order to 
inspire the ambition in the women of 
_ her State to take part in the civic life 
of India. On a similar occasion the 
Maharani of Burdwan appeared in pub- 
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lic and gave away rewards to success- 
ful pupils. 
IX. 

These are indications seemingly small 
and insignificant, yet fraught with deep 
meaning for Hindostan. Yesterday 
the waters of that vast ocean—Indian 
society—were placid and calm. To- 
day here and there the surface is 
flecked with foam, showing that some 
force is at work beneath the billows, 
churning them into activity. That 
force is modern education. While as 
yet the number of educated women is 
pitifully small, as shown by the figures 
already quoted, still their influence is 
beginning to be felt. Occidental en- 
lightenment is swaying the women, just 
as it does the men of India, to seek to 
do away with the senseless customs 
that have been crushing the life out of 
the land. Thus to-day the educated 
man who has been so fortunate as to 
marry a literate woman finds that his 
wife is a true comrade to him, eager to 
help him in furthering the welfare of 
the community, instead of hindering 
him by wiles and guiles when he seeks 
to effect a social reform. 

Indeed, in one important respect the 
situation is changing for the better. 
The educated men of the Peninsula are 
so infatuated with their political play- 
things that they are giving most of 
their attention to the firing off of ver- 
bal bombs at “the bureaucracy” of the 
land, for the time being losing sight of 
the larger and graver problem of purg- 
ing the Indian polity of enforced wid- 
owhood, early marriage and illiteracy 
amongst females and males. As a 
consequence a large share of the bur- 
den of pushing forward the social re- 
forms must fall upon the shoulders of 
the educated women. To their credit 
be it noted that the advance guard of 
emancipated Indian women show 28 
willingness to put their shoulder to the 
wheel of communal progress. This 
impetus, in years to come, is bound to 
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become a tremendous force in uplifting 
the submerged half, thereby paving the 


way for Indian prosperity: for the only 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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way Hindostan can become great lies 
through the emancipation of its wom- 
anhood. 

Saint Nihal Singh. 





“THE LIGHTS OF JERUSALEM.” 


The railway line between Worcester 
and Hereford runs along the foot of the 
Malvern hills; then, as their bold chain 
drops behind it, the train makes its 
way between successions of small 
fields, heavily hedged, of orchards and 
hop gardens, the former much in the 
majority; a green, cramped, fertile land 
full of suggestive corners, snug and a 
trifle sly. It has an intimate unheroic 
charm and a wealth of detail for appre- 
ciative eyes. 

Joshua Gunn appreciated it, though 
he would have been at a loss to give 
reasons for his feeling, being a man of 
few words. His circumstances were not 
conducive to talk, for he was fireman 
on the engine of a Great Western train 
—a local train which ran between the 
two county towns. He, the engine- 
driver, and the guard saw more of that 
immediate stretch of country than any 
three men alive; but while Joshua 
looked out on it with pleasure, it 
scarcely existed for the other two, for 
the guard was a politician and read the 
Western Mail in his van, and the driver 
was indifferent to everything but his 
engine. 

Gunn was a quiet dark young fellow 
of eight-and-twenty, with a reputation 
in the livelier part of his little world 
of being dull, for hardly anyone knew 
what his interests were or what he 
thought about. He did his work weil 
and interfered with nobody, and he 
lived, in company with a signalman, 
the only person with whom he was in- 
timate, on the outskirts of Hereford 
town. 

When the train had almost done its 
journey from Worcester it reached a 


spot at which the permanent way ran 
along an embankment, and here Josh- 
ua’s loyal interest in the surroundings 
of his appointed course would culmin- 
ate. No matter what were his duties 
on the engine, he would contrive to be 
free when the embankment came in 
sight and the green elevation swung 
itself into line as they rounded the 
curve preceding it. The young man 
would lean out, with the wind of their 
rush blowing on his dark face, and 
gaze down upon the picture which had 
eaptured his fancy. 

Just at this spot, close under the em- 
bankment, one of the fields had merged 
itself with surprising abruptness into 
a small thickly planted orchard, and 
not twenty paces in from ‘the begin- 
ning of the trees, was a tiny black-and- 
white-timbered cottage of two storeys, 
standing apart with the compact de- 
tachment of a doll’s house. The ap- 
ple-trees pressed up to within a few 
feet of its walls, their gnarled stems 
crowding thick about it like an escort 
round a State prisoner; and in the dusk 
of their myriad leaves and branches its 
whitewash, crossed with black timbers, 
seemed to be glimmering through a 
green twilight. The windows were 
small, and looked even smaller and 
more secretive from the height at which 
Joshua saw them; and at either side 
of the worn stone threshold there stood 
in summer one of those tall orange 
lilies called by the neighboring country 
folk “The Lights of Jerusalem.” To 
Joshua they were like two stiff golden 
angels guarding the door of this di- 
minutive paradise of his imagination. 
He admired flowers and he knew many 
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of their names; for the signalman with 
whom he lived had a plot of garden at 
the foot of his box which the fireman 
often envied him. 

Through every change of season 
Joshua Gunn observed the little dwell- 
ing—under the leafless boughs of win- 
ter, in the ethereal greenery of spring, 
in the full-blown opulence of summer, 
in the time when the reddened apples 
burned round it like fiery globes; but 
the time when it pleased him most 
was at June’s end, when the Lights of 
Jerusalem were kindled by its thresh- 
old. 

For a long time it chanced that he 
saw no sign of life about the place ex- 
cept the smoke stealing upward and a 
clothes-line stretched between two ap- 
ple-trees; but one day as he leaned over 
the engine’s side a girl was in the gar- 
den. She wore a large apron over her 
dress and her fresh face was turned up 
as she shaded her. eyes to look at the 
passing train. Her light hair shone 
in the sun. It happened that he saw 
her three times in one week—twice in 
the garden strip under the windows 
and once at the back of the house be- 
side the row of beehives; and on the 
last occasion some impulse made him 
take off his cap and hold it above his 
head as the train ran by. The girl 
hesitated, and then made a timid sign 
of greeting with her hand; Joshua was 
near enough to see her face and the 
shy smile upon it. 

The little ceremony had gone on for 
eight months. Sometimes the girl 
would be in the garden, sometimes at 
the door, sometimes she was not to be 
seen; but in any case the fireman would 
lean out and hold up his cap, for he 
could not know whether she might not 
be watching him go by from behind 
the diamond panes. 

One day, when Joshua’s engine had 
reached Hereford, it was sent back on 
the up-line in the interval between its 
two journeys to take a few trucks 
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with a gang of workmen to the em- 
bankment. Some rails were to be un- 
loaded, for there were repairs to be 
done at the spot above the orchard; 
and as the brakes were put on and the 
train slowed down the young fireman 
promised himself an idle half-hour in 
which he might see the timbered cot- 
tage at closer quarters. When the un- 
loading was finished the engine and 
trucks were to go on to a siding a lit- 
tle farther forward while the rails were 
being stacked, and there steam would 
be shut off until it was time to return 
for the men. 

The driver was a fat good-natured in- 
dividual, averse to exercise, and Joshua 
knew that during his wait he would sit 
on the foot-plate and smoke, and that it 
would be a simple matter for himself 
to get leave to stroll back to the green 
banks. He would be able to get quite 
close to the orchard, perhaps to within 
speaking distance of his unknown ac- 
quaintance. His mind was full of the 
idea, and he considered over and over 
again how he should accost her and 
what she should say supposing that he 
had the courage to address her at all. 
Perhaps she might not come out of the 
house; perhaps she was absent. He 
had not seen her as he passed in the 
morning. He imagined a dozen ob- 
stacles to the meeting for which he 
hoped. 

His heart beat a little as he neared 
the place, for he was a shy man. He 
had easily got the permission he 
wanted; but when he saw the smoke 
rise from the apple-boughs he had half 
a mind to turn back, and as he looked 
at the coal-dust on his hands he wished 
very heartily that stoking were a 
cleaner occupation. He reflected with 
dismay that the girl whose friendly 
greeting had been the point of interest 
in his daily journeys for so long had 
never been near enough to him to know 
what an unattractive-looking fellow he 
was; and this estimate of himself dis- 
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heartened him a good deal, because he 
did not guess how far it was from be- 
ing a just one. 

When he reached the embankment he 
stopped, his anticipations scattered to 
the winds. The one chance on which 
he had not counted had risen up to 
undo him. 

The garden was full of people and 
the uniform hue of their garments gave 
him a sharp thrust of horror. They 
were black from head to toe, and they 
surrounded a dark object resting on 
rough trestles placed just outside the 
doorstep. It was evidently waiting 
for something, the sombre assembly 
that had descended like a swarm of 
devastating insects on this secret pleas- 
ure-ground of his own to blot out its 
beauty with their presence. The only 
spots of color were the bright Lights 
of Jerusalem, set like living torches be- 
side the unpretentious pageant of 
death. 

The young man stood on the bank 
looking blankly down, his hands 
dropped at his sides. He dared not go 
near to intrude upon the handful of 
mourners, though from over the hedge 
below the line he could have asked the 
question which tormented him. De- 
tails spring with an irony all their 
own to the minds of those in suspense, 
and he reflected that he need not have 
been concerned by his blackened coat 
and coal-stained hands. Everything 
was black now. The clang made by 
the rails as the workmen piled them in 
a heap sent a harsh note booming into 
the air. 

Then his trouble lifted from him, for 
the cottage door opened and the well- 
known figure came out between the 
Lights of Jerusalem. She turned the 
key, putting it in her pocket, and her 
companions raised the coffin and car- 
ried it out of the garden. 

As she followed them she looked up 
at the line, and, perhaps from habit, 
Joshua’s hand went up to his cap; and 
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though he dropped it half-way, afraid, 
instinctively, to force his recognition 
upon her at such a moment, he saw 
her smile. 

When the humble procession had 
passed out of sight he went back to 
the engine in a kind of dream. But 
it was a dream with a definite pur- 
pose. In three days it would be Sun- 
day, a free day for him, because the 
local train did not run. He would 
start from Hereford and walk along 
the line to the cottage, a bare seven 
miles, and he would at last see and 
speak with this girl face to face. He 
could not know the exact nature of 
the catastrophe which had happened 
to her, but he understood that, in its 
grip, she had still held to their un- 
spoken friendship, and that the tacit 
bond had emerged from it a thing 
which present calamity had not been 
able to break. He scarcely knew what 
he meant to do when he should meet 
her, but he felt as if a gate had opened. 
And through the gate he would go. 

On Sunday morning Joshua rose to 
find Hereford enveloped in the mist of 
coming heat, and at half-past eight he 
dropped on to the permanent way be- 
yond the signal-box on the Worcester 
line to begin his seven-mile walk 
alongside the sleepers. He had shaved 
with particular care and had scrubbed 
himself till not a trace remained of the 
coal-dust of the week. He wore his 
dark-gray Sunday suit, and even the ill- 
made clothes could not take much at- 
traction from his grave brown face or 
make his slight figure quite uninterest- 
ing, for the touch of reserve and re- 
finement which kept him a little aloof 
from the rougher part of his kind 


‘showed through inferior tailoring and 


looked out of his observant eyes. 

The metals stretched on into the 
quivering grayness of the hot day as he 
tramped along, and the sun climbed 
higher. On either side spread the 
green landscape of western England, 
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rich and chequered. The ox-eye 
daisies were out at the sides of the 
line and the red sorrel and the clover; 
and above the round heads of the last, 
misty clouds of tiny butterflies hung 
like an innocent miasma. It was al- 
most eleven o’clock when Joshua 
reached his geal, and descending the 
embankment, slipped through a weak 
place in the hedge and approached the 
cottage door. 

The smoke still rose from the chim- 
ney, but there was neither sound nor 
stir within, and having knocked unsuc- 
cessfully, the young man went into the 
orchard. The row of beehives was in 
its place, and as he stood looking at 
them and debating what he should do, 
the sound of a bell came to him through 
the hot air. He listened, smiling at 
his own stupidity. Of course—she 
was at church! 

He hastened through the garden, fol- 
lowing the sound, and came out on a 
narrow country road. In front of him 


a stout woman was pressing forward, 
book in hand, with conscience-stricken 
haste, and in the wake of this uncon- 
scious guide he soon found himself at 
the lych-gate of a small square-towered 


church. The woman bustled through 
the churchyard and was lost in the 
deep shadows of the porch. The echo 
of her creaking boots filled it as she 
entered. 

He followed her to the inner door, 
stepping like a thief, and peered in. 
The prayers had long begun, and his 
eye searched the kneeling congregation 
for the figure he wanted and stopped 
at a row of cross-seats facing the aisle 
on the hither side of the chancel arch. 
The girl was there; he could see her 
attentive profile above her book and 
her bright hair. He knew her at once, 
and her unrelieved black clothes con- 
firmed the recognition. He drew back 
stealthily and went out into the church- 
yard, for there was no vacant seat near 
the door. 


“The Lights of Jerusalem.” 


It was a rather badly kept place, for 
the canopies of the yew-trees shadowed 
groups of tombstones, ancient and gro- 
tesque, which stuck at many different 
angles from the coarse grass. As he 
turned to examine the church he no- 
ticed that a slab of stone jutted out 
from the wall, running along it like a 
bench. He sat down on it to wait as 
patiently as he could till the end of the 
service. 

From inside the building came the 
drone of collective voices saying the 
Lord’s Prayer, and soon after he heard 
the sound of the congregation rising. 
Suspense began to weigh on him, so 
he got up and wandered about, reading 
epitaphs with a half-mind that scarcely 
took in their significance. Then the or- 
gan began, and the words of the hymn 
carried him back to the house in the 
orchard. 

“Jerusalem the golden,’” sang the 
voices; and at these words the two tall 
orange lilies by the doorstep rose be- 
fore Joshua, who stood still, staring at 
the inner vision. 

He awoke from his abstraction to see 
a black figure emerge quickly from the 
porch. 

She was coming towards him, her 
eyes blind with tears. No doubt 
something in the service had upset her 
and she had fled, unable to control her- 
self. Joshua was standing in the shade 
of a tree, but with the light of the blaz- 
ing noon on her wet eyes she seemed 
not to see him. 

He walked quickly forward and 
stood in her path. 

“It’s me,” he said simply. 

She stopped, drawing a long, quiver- 
ing breath. 

“I’m here,” said Joshua. 
I saw you from the engine.” 

Then he took her hand and led her to 
the stone bench. She went with him, 
unresisting. 

He had not supposed that she was 
so pretty, for, though her eyes were 


“It's me. 





“The Lights of Jerusalem.” 


swollen and her face blurred and 
marked by weeping, these things could 
not obliterate her good looks. But 
Joshua scarcely gave that a thought, 
nor did he realize for a moment how 
extraordinary his behavior might seem 
to her, considering that he was a 
stranger. The only thought in his 
mind was that she was in trouble and 
that, for some perfectly unexplained 
but imperative reason, she would cling 
to him. Her sobs slackened as he sat 
silent with his cap pushed back from 
his brow and his hand closed round 
hers, as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world; behind their backs, 
on the inner side of the church wall, the 
sermon had begun and the parson’s sol- 
itary tones were in monotonous posses- 
sion. 

She looked up at the young fireman 
with the confiding simplicity of a child. 

“It were the hymn,” she said at last, 
“’twas about Jerusalem, and I thought 
—lI remembered—the Lights o’ Jerusa- 
lem by the doorstep. I’ve seen them 
there all my life, but there’ll be no 
more o’ they for me, soon.” 

“You be going away then?’ asked 
Joshua. 

She nodded. 

“Father’s dead,” she continued. 
“He'd never left his bed for four years. 
I minded him. He couldn’t see nothing 
but from the window where his bed 
were. But the interest he’d take! He’d 
call me in from the garden and ask 
how it was all looking, and how the 
birds was building, and about the cur- 
rants and the flowers and the apples. 
He could tell the shape of every tree 
though he hadn’t seen them for so long. 
And he liked the trains too. He could 
just see you where he was lying, an’ 
no more when the train went by the 
white post on the bank. It made him 
feel a kind of cheery-like to know you 
were coming. ‘Twenty-past eleven, 
Winnie,’ he’d say to me. ‘It’s time for 
the engine.’ ” 
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She had stopped crying, and 
was smiling as she recalled these 
things. 

“Then he knew me,” said the young 
man refiectively. “Strange that I 
never thought of anyone else being be- 
hind the windows. I only thought 
about you and them Lights of 
Jerusalem when we came round the 
bend.” 

“He never missed looking out—not 
till the last day. He wouldn’t have 
missed you for anything.” 

Inside the church the parson’s voice 
had stopped, and a general stamping 
and rustling proclaimed the end of the 
sermon. . 

“I must go. They'll be coming out, 
and I don’t want to meet them,” said 
the girl, rising quickly. 

“I’m coming with you,” said Joshua. 

They walked back hurriedly to the 
cottage, for the dispersed congregation 
was almost treading on their heels; and 
she told him, with a primness that was 
in odd contrast with their unconven- 
tional attitude, that she did not want 
the neighbors to see her with a stranger 
so soon after the funeral. The road 
was empty, and they went along side 
by side talking as though they had 
known each other for years. He 
learned she was to leave her home at 
the end of the week and take service 
with the wife of a small innkeeper in 
Hereford. It grieved him to see how 
much she dreaded the change. When 
they came within sight of the line he 
looked at the green embankment with 
resentful eyes. Henceforth it would 
be a different place to him. It woula 
bring him four disappointments daily. 

“You must be going, or they'll see 
you,” said she, as they stopped by the 
orchard. 

They stood for a minute without 
speaking. 

“I'll look for you going by to-mor- 
row,” said the girl; “there'll be only a 
few days more now.” 
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“But I'll be near you in Hereford,” 
said he. 

Her face brightened. 

“My dear,” said Joshua suddenly, 
“mind you this. I mayn’t be the sort 
o’ feller that’s likely to please a girl, 
but I’m a man that’ll wait—and I’m to 
be made driver next year. You can’t 
tell what it’ll be like at the inn. Maybe 
you'll be happy, maybe not. But in 
any case, I'm waiting. An’ the first 
day you say ‘Come,’ I'll come for you. 
It’s funny, but it seems somehow as if 
you belonged to me. Could you like 
me, do you think?” 

“Oh, I do,” she answered simply. 
“But you must be going. I hear them 
talking on the road.” 

They clasped hands, and he left her. 
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But at the end of the garden he came 
back. 

“Oh, Winnie!” cried the man who 
would wait, “you won’t let it be long?” 

“No,” she said shyly. 

“Promise,” said Joshua. 

“I promise.” 

Then he turned away, stepped through 
the hedge, and ran up the side of the 
embankment. At the top he stood, 
holding up his cap. She was smiling 
at him between the Lights of Jerusa- 
lem. 

When his slim figure had vanished 
down the line she went into the house 
and, sitting down, hid her face in her 
hands. 


But not to cry. 
Violet Jacob. 





THE PERSONALITY OF THE SEA. 


To the untravelled eye one sea is like 


another, and only sailormen know the 


difference. Yet even the say-ut-home 
may learn something of this protean 
personality from books. He may fol- 
low the whalers as they increase their 
latitude until they butt the northern 
bergs or face that silent, open sea that 
lasts southward to the great Ice Bar- 
rier. He looks for the drifting floes, 
dotted with lazy seals or heavy pen- 
guins, freezing beneath gray skies 
lighted with mock suns and auroras, 
and steeped in the grim loneliness that 
guards the frozen majesty of the Pal- 
zeocrystic Sea. He may eagerly de- 
vour the heroic story of polar explora- 
tion, learning how the untrodden Ant- 
arctic snows throw their pure image 
on fleecy clouds driving overhead, 
which reflect as vividly the gleam of 
open water or the “wastes of frozen 
billows.” Succeeding records of po- 
lar voyaging can but recapitulate the 
cheerless features of those silent seas, 
Where scarce a summer smiles, 


and the reader of such literature ad- 
mires anew the marvellous attraction 
which such horrors always have for 
brave men eager to wrest the last se- 
cret from this shrinking earth of ours. 

How different from these drab and 
dreary scenes is the historic Mediter- 
ranean, a crowded highway over all of 
its two thousand miles, from Spain to 
Smyrna, from the grim fortress of Gi- 
braltar to the sacred snows of Lebanon! 
Here was perhaps the earliest school 
for seamen, the first waterway of com- 
merce, the cradle of sea fisheries, the 
untrodden field of a glorious roli of sea 
fights that have changed the history of 
the world. Subject to squalis, though 
dotted with sheltering islands, this mid- 
dle sea was well fitted to be the nurs- 
ery of navigators, the home from 
which Columbus and Cabot voyaged 
into the sunset:— 

Immer, immer nach West! 
die Ktiste sich zeigen. 
There is a sea—I know it well—in the 
western hemisphere which bears strong 
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resemblance to the Mediterranean. Men 
call it the Caribbean, after the wild 
Indians that once dwelt beside its 
palm-fringed shores. Its traditions go 
back no farther than the buccaneers. 
Hitherto it has been just such another 
backwater as was the Mediterranean 
before the cutting of the Suez Canal, 
and I have crossed and recrossed it in 
the steamers of the Royal Mail Line as 
on an island lake. The opening of 
the Panama Canal will make this leth- 
argic Caribbean, like the more eastern 
sea, a great commercial highway, and 
the resemblance between the two is 
strengthened by the presence of in- 
numerable islands, the broken bridges 
of the sea. 

The Gulf of Mexico, a cul-de-sac of 
the Caribbean, is as ill-mannered a sea, 
east or west, as could be named. There 
are days on which it is like a millpond. 
Of it the poet might have written:— 


Often ‘tis in such gentle temper 


found 
That scarcely will the very smallest 


shell 
Be moved for days from whence it 

sometime fell. 
Then it gives way to a sudden fit of 
rage, behaving like a maniac. The gale 
comes screaming out of a cloudless 
sky. The low trees on the shell-strewn 
beaches of the Florida Keys whisper 
no warning of the coming pandemo- 
nium. In its smiling moods the Gulf 
is a pleasant sea, and I have traversed 
it in calm from the Isthmus to New Or- 
leans, by way of Costa Rica; or, again 
from Tampa to Cuba vid Key West, 
crossing the beginnings of the Gulf 
Stream. 

Another land-locked sea which has 
something in common with these, 
though situated in colder latitudes and 
partly ice-bound through the winter, is 
the Baltic. Its salt is so weak- 
ened by the great rivers that lose 
their being in its waters that it 
is brackish to the taste, like 
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the Black Sea. By way of contrast the 
Red Sea, subject to great evaporation 
and the recipient of no great river, is 
extremely salt, and, but for the cur- 
rents through the Gate of Tears, must 
long since have crystallized. Mr. 
Knight, who cruised on it in the Falcon, 
considers the Baltic treacherous. So, 
no doubt, it is; but only because it is 
so shallow. Its sudden rages are of 
short duration, and I have sailed on it 
in small craft, in winter as well as in 
summer, without finding it, in its worst 
moods, more dangerous than many 
Devonshire bays when the wind is 
along the shore. 

It is the Great Southern Ocean that 
leaves in the traveller's memory the 
most tremendous, the most overwhelm- 
ing impression of infinity. On those 
green mountains which roll between 
Australia and the Pole he seems to 
touch eternity. Scott and Shackleton 
have lately lifted corners of the icy 
veil from the frozen face of the Ant- 
arctic, but in the old days when we 
rolled in the Bight on top-heavy liners 
that had parted with their ballast at 
Adelaide, all beyond the southern sky- 
line was awful mystery. The Euxine 
is a misnomer, much as was that of 
“Cape of Good Hope” for the older 
“Cape of Storms.” Pity is that the 
zreeks allowed their weakness for say- 
ing the handsome thing rather than the 
true to change its name from Azeinos, 
which was so much more descriptive, 
of its personality. Even in the sum- 
mer months, as I remember it, the 
Black Sea is subject to sudden out- 
breaks of passion, during which it is 
very violent, while in winter it is the 
seaman’s purgatory. Batoum is the 
one harbor of refuge on all its southern 
shore, and at Samsoun and -Trebizond 
ships must roll at their anchors in open 
roads. 

Of all seas however which belie the 
promise of their name, the Pacific is 
the most disappointing to those who 
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trust to its reputation. The only coast- 
line safe from its petulance lies inside 
the thousand miles of shelter afforded 
by the Barrier Reef. Here is a marine 
fairyland, equalled only in the Kurish- 
owa currents that bathe the coasts of 
Japan and California. Weary after 
much buffeting, the traveller finds per- 
fect peace in transparent waters, in 
which, looking down over the bow of a 
steamer going half-speed, he can see the 
coral-fishes sailing in and out of the 
windows of fairy palaces, or scattering 
in all directions at the coming of a 
hammerhead shark, whose sinuous 
shape looms suddenly in view through 
a parting in the waving fronds of kelp. 
The only parallel of this submarine par- 
adise that I have seen is at Catalina 
Island, where, drifting as in an airship 
over silent gardens, one realizes the 
immutable magic of the ocean. In and 
out of the pink and pale green weed, 
which luxuriates in God’s Garden of 
Sleep, golden fish and others of rain- 
bow pattern flit, like humming-birds 
in a Brazilian jungle, and the pol- 
ished surface of an abalone shell flings 
back a ray of sunlight aslant a clear- 
ing in the quiet garden whose flowers 
have no scent, their paths no dust, 
their denizens no music. 

Yet, with all these memories of the 
seas and oceans of my wanderings, I 
can read the riddle of the sea’s person- 
ality as easily from my study window 
overlooking Torbay. Here, in this Eng- 
lish Channel, so narrow, a little further 
along the coast, that the mariner is 
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never out of sight of both its shores, 
so shallow that the summit of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral could nowhere be hid- 
den beneath its waters, is an epitome 
of all the moods and vagaries, the 
wrath, the malice, the cozening wiles, 
the impotence, the tyranny, the mys- 
tery of all the oceans. The baffling 
color is here also; gray one day, green 
the next; anon blue, and at times, one 
would swear, all three at once. Here, 


. too, listening at my window, I can hear 


the sadness of its voice, the mockery of 
its laughter. Here, as in mid-Atlantic, 
or anywhere, in fact, save at the frozen 
extremes of the earth's axis, these 
heaving, restless waters are the symbol 
of perpetual motion, never dying away, 
like the wind; never drying up, or 
freezing solid, like the river; but always 
coming and going, struggling up the 
sloping shore, drawn by the witchery 
of the moon, only to fall back again, 
helpless, to their appointed ebb. Here, 
then, is the personality of the sea, a 
baffling creature, immutable, yet never 
alike for two minutes together—sooth- 
ing, maddening, friend, enemy, guard- 
ian, and tyrant. I love it one moment 
and, reading of some ghastly ship- 
wreck, hate it the next. Yet there is 
something tremendous in its cruelty, 
and nothing petty. Brave ships, with 
all their living freight, go down in its 
pitiless embrace, and still it croons un- 
concerned, drowning their cries of an- 
guish in the eternal moaning of its 
song, like Nero fiddling while Rome 
burnt to the ground. 
F. G. Aflalo. 





THE DUMA AND FINLAND. 


The Russian Duma, as it exists in its 
third incarnation, with a jerryman- 
dered electorate and a Siberian purge 
behind it, has done little as yet to dis- 
tinguish itself among the world’s Par- 
liaments. But by the levity with which 


it is voting away the liberties of Fin- 
land, it has at last succeeded in estab- 
lishing a record. For anything resem- 
bling the frivolity of its proceedings 
one would have to search the records 
of those sessions of our own House of 
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Commons which dealt in an equally 
summary way with a conquered and 
unrepresented Ireland under the last of 
the Stuarts. To the accompaniment of 
the guillotine, under a reign of mitrail- 
leuse speeches, each limited to a few 
minutes, the history of a century was 
blotted out, the promises of dead Tsars 
obliterated, and a developed Western 
civilization subjected to a semi-Asiatic 
despotism. One thinks in the presence 
of such a spectacle of the debtor of the 
Gospels, to whom much had been for- 
given. An old Parliament which 
deals harshly with a subject people 
may incur the charge that it shows a 
want of imagination and an inability 
to understand the feelings of a race 
which has enjoyed a less favorable lot 
than its own. But a Parliament which 
has only just begun to exist, which 
knows all the bitterness of arbitrary 
rule, which has seen its own members 
imprisoned and exiled, is guilty of the 
most odious of crimes against liberty, 
when it turns itself, between one ar- 
bitrary dissolution and the next, to use 
its own precarious authority to destroy 
the happier status of another race. 
The Extreme Left, it seems to us, took 
the more self-respecting course when it 
left the House in protest after the first 
fatal decision. The Liberals under M. 
Miliukoff made a good and resolute 
fight, but against an overwhelming ma- 
jority under summary rules of proced- 
ure their efforts were foredoomed to 
failure. 

The main lesson of this debate to the 
foreign spectator is that, with some 
honorable exceptions, the dominant 
party of the Duma, the Octobrists, who 
fill the centre benches and easily 
control the balance of power, are 
henceforth to be reckoned among the 
reactionaries. Under braver leaders, 
during the stirring years of the revolu- 
tion, they did indeed play a more cred- 
itable part. Moderate always, and cau- 
tious to a fault, they yet stood on the 
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right side of the line which divided the 
forces of freedom from the forces of 
oppression. They were then, in the 
main, a party of opposition. So long 
as the Duma was elected by an honest 
franchise they were relatively insig- 
nificant in numbers. But they ac- 
quiesced ip the coup d'état, and availed 
themselves of the arbitrary rearrange- 
ment which gave the mastery at the 
polls into the hands of the landowners. 
In this Duma they have been the docile 
tools of M. Stolypin, and even in purely 
Russian questions they have never 
pressed their occasional requests for a 
less oppressive system of administra- 
tion to a point that could cause even 
a momentary embarrassment to the bu- 
reaucracy. The advocates of the An- 
glo-Russian understanding have been 
at pains to represent the Octobrists as 
a party of moderate Liberals, or at 
least, of progressive and constitution- 
ally minded Conservatives. Their con- 
duct in this Finnish business stamps 
them as the allies of the reaction. 
Quieter and saner they may be than the 
raging obscurantists of the Extreme 
Right. Their respectability has, in the 
event, been placed at the service of the 
Jew-baiters and the avowed exponents 
of autocracy. This Duma will earn 
no regrets when its epitaph comes to be 
written. 

It is difficult to disentangle the mo- 
tives that explain this violent attack 
upon liberties which even the autoc- 
racy, with one brief interval, respected 
for nearly a century. The desire of 
the secret police to have full liberty of 
action in a corner of the Russian Em- 
pire which has hitherto been free has 
counted for much. It was intolerable 
to the bureaucratic mind that, almost 
within sight of the Russian capital, 
newspapers should be published uncen- 
sored, European literature imported un- 
checked, and meetings held without the 
leave of a Russian official. They do 
not forget that when the First Duma 
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was suppressed the Liberal majority 
went to Viborg to hold its famous Con- 
gress. Nor have the Finns shrunk 
from granting to Russian exiles the 
asylum which every other civilized peo- 
ple accords them. The fact that the 
right to legislate concerning meetings, 
the Press, and the right of association, 
is withdrawn from the Finnish Diet be- 
trays this motive with sufficient blunt- 
ness. There is also at work the old 
classical Slavophil tendency, 
aims at passing a steam-roller of uni- 
formity over all the subject peoples of 
the Empire. Hitherto, while Poles and 
Little Russians, Letts and Esthonians, 
Catholics and Nonconformists and 
Jews, have been subjected to the perse- 
cution of Great Russian Orthodoxy, 
Finland has totally escaped. So com- 
pletely has it led its own life that it 
is rare to find, even among the most 
highly educated class of an exception- 
ally well-educated people, Finns who 
can speak the Russian language. The 
provision of the new law which makes 
over the control of Finnish education 
to the Russian Duma—the only detail 
on which M. Stolypin may conceivably 
be defeated—betrays the influence of 
this school. It seems to threaten the 
Finns with the fate which has befallen 
the Poles—an attempt to destroy even 
their native culture, to impose the Rus- 
sian language, to make them slaves in 
their very minds, and to check the in- 
fluence of teachers from whom the 
coming generation might have learned 
the spirit of liberty and the facts of 
their national history... But beyond 
these tendencies, which have certainly 
been at work, is another even more far- 
reaching. In league with the police 
and the politicians are the soldiers, 
and it is undoubtedly one of the aims 
of the new policy to obtain an absolute 
strategic control of Finland. It is in- 
evitable that those who note this should 
remember the earlier effort, made two 
years ago, to set aside the Treaty of 


which - 
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Paris in so far as it forbade to the 
Russians a permanent military occu- 
pation of the Aland Islands—the closely 
linked chain which connects Finland 
with Sweden. There was a time when 
Russian Imperialism undoubtedly 
aimed at over-running the North of 
Norway in the determination to secure 
an ice-free port in the West. It would 
be a sanguine assumption that this am- 
bition has been renounced. 

The sequel one may anticipate with a 
certain gloomy assurance. The Finns 
are not of the stuff that bends before 
a threat. Everything which they val- 
ued, from the form of their cherished 
Constitution to the more intimate lib- 
erties of their daily life, is now in dan- 
ger of overthrow. The recklessness of 
this Russian move, indeed, almost 
passes belief. Nothing has been left 
round which a moderate party might 
rally. Short of the total suppression of 
the Diet, its work and its powers could 
not have been more mercilessly cur- 
tailed. No one can say with certainty 
that anything remains for it to do, nor 
is a people which respects itself at all 
likely to join in the conspiracy by 
maintaining the pretence of freedom 
when the reality has gone. On every 
form of passive resistance, from both 
races and all parties in Finland, we may 
reckon from the moment that this deed 
is consummated. All the vandalism 
and oppression of the Bobrikoff days 
will be repeated, and it is certain that 
the resistance will be as strenuous. 
The men and women of a militant tem- 
perament will remain to struggle until 
prison and exile absorb them. But al- 
ready the stream of emigration has set 
towards America. What resources 4 
little people may have in its battle 
with a vast Empire remains to be seen. 
But Russia, if she triumphs, will do so 
only by losing the culture, the pros- 
perity, and the contentment of the one 
corner of her dominions which reaches 
in these respects a European standard. 
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It remains for the democracies of the 
West to see to it that she shall lose 
much more than this. It happens that 
we have no legal ground for protest, 
as we had in the much less gross case 
of Bosnia. But treaty rights have 
none the less been violated, solemn 
oaths forgotten, and the public law of 
Europe flouted. The Government which 
has done these things has proclaimed 
itself a Government which does not 
keep faith. Prudence itself counsels 


us that the ally who attempts to trans- . 


act with it risks behavior equally 

faithless. There were reasons enough 
before in the internal misgovernment 
The Nation. 
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of Russia why we should refrain from 
any entente cordiale. Those reasons are 
multiplied ten-fold to-day. In all our 
dealings, diplomatic, social, and finan- 
cial, with the official classes of Russia, 
there is now a plain duty to remember, 
first of all, that on them falls the guilt 
of liberticide in Finland. If ever there 
is talk again of an exchange of courte- 
sies with the Duma which has done 
this thing, or with the Court which 
prompted it, the politicians or the party 
which on our side make or welcome 
the advance will stand branded before 
public opinion for condoning the gross- 
est wrong in modern history. 





THE PASSING OF THE DOGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


One may be sure that Midhat Pasha 
in framing a Constitution for Turkey 
did not frame any law directly inimical 
to “the friend of man,” so numerous 
in Turkish cities, and particularly in 
Constantinople. But this old Consti- 
tution, revived after more than thirty 
years of inaction, has a tendency to do 
city cleaning on its own account, and 
the Members of Parliament are ques- 
tioning each other, “What shall be done 
with the dogs?” To tell the truth, it 
hardly seems that this great canine pop- 
ulation in the streets is up to date 
enough for a Turkey whose ruling 
Committee stands for union and prog- 
ress. Yet as the dogs date back, like 
the grand old city walls, to Byzantine 
times, they might be retained on ac- 
count of their antiquity. Still, I am 
afraid that this attitude towards them 
would not appeal to scholars or the 
world in general. 

But what shall we do without our 
dogs, those of us who have got accus- 
tomed to them, and are not wakened at 
night by their barks, and those of us 
who have got used to walking gingerly 
around them, especially if it be sum- 


mer, as they lie at full length on the 
pavements? Then, too, we are really at- 
tached to our own especial clan of dogs 
that patrols before our door, and has a 
pleasant wag, and never a bite or bark, 
for us as we go in and out. When we 
stand on our balconies they gather in 
the street below with those cheerful 
movements of the back of the body that 
are as near a smile as they can com- 
mand, and look up at us with an affec- 
tion that is not all “cupboard love.” 
And the interesting little families that 
appear from time to time,—how proud 
the mother is when we go out to con- 
gratulate her, and how all the other 
dogs stand aside and understand that 
the food we bring is for her alone at 
this particular time. 

I think, after a ten years’ stay in 
Constantinople, that all the dog sto- 
ries of this place that any one ever 
read are true ones. There are more 
true stories about them than possibly 
could be written, judging from what 
we ourselves have seen and heard. 
The only thing that I have against 
them—the dogs, not the stories—is that 
their amiability towards man seems to 
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be offset at times by their antagonism 
to and disagreements with each other. 
This is proclaimed, usually in the mid- 
dle of the night, in no uncertain terms, 
and is distinctly a note out of tune at 
any hour of the day. Otherwise they 
are to us one of the most interesting 
features of this Oriental city. They 
rarely go mad, they have been the city 
scavengers for hundreds of years, they 
are grateful for the least of favors—as 
much for a smile and a kind word as 
for a piece of bread—and if they are 
on the look-out for and a bit cowardly 
at a kick, given mostly by native Chris- 
tians who ought to know better, this 
cringing and cowardly attitude is 
usually all the resentment they show 
at ill-treatment. As has often been 


written, the city is divided off into. 


hundreds of dog-beats as it were; each 
dog knows his own quarter and keeps 
to it; if one oversteps his boundary 
there is a furious barking, a general 
“set-to,” and war to the bite! There 
are usually about twenty-five dogs to 
each quarter,—say within a radius of 
two hundred yards. All the dogs born 
in each quarter are adopted by that 
special community at birth. They are 
defended at first, but as soon as they 
ean stand on their wabbly little feet 
they are supposed to look out more or 
less for themselves. In the purely 
Moslem quarters the dogs are more 
numerous, fatter, and on better terms 
in general with man and each other. 


Where there are no fountains in the 


immediate locality great tins of water 
are put outside of hospitable doors, and 
other refreshments are bestowed upon 
the dogs at fairly frequent intervals. 
We live in Pera, the European quar- 
ter, and while all in our street have 
charitable inclinations towards. the 
dogs, one green-turbaned Imam in 
particular comes out of his house 
across the way and feeds the dogs at 
least twice a day. It rather comforts 


us in summer when we and our neigh- 
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bors are away to think that there is 
one who is always there, and who re- 
ligiously ministers unto the dogs as 
well as unto his own faithful. 

As to dog stories, I was credibly iu- 
formed once, a British Ambassador be- 
ing my authority, that while dogs in 
ordinary keep each to his own quar- 
ter, there is a captain dog among them 
who goes from quarter to quarter at 
will. He is usually superior in size 
and dignity to the ordinary street-dog, 
and is treated with the respect due to 
a commander. While these dogs, once 
aristocratic Byzantine canines, are now 
all classed as “plain Constantinople 
street-dogs,” they are still very varied 
as to size, color, and intelligence. When 
the shepherd -back among the hills 
wants a faithful companion for him- 
self, and an assistant of first ability 
to guard his fold, he comes to town 
and goes to a quarter where the dogs 
grow tall and wide and long, of a 
tawny gray as to color, with black 
noses, and great width between the 
eyes. You can see these dogs on duty 
any day if you ride out beyond the 
city limits, and as this variety pays 
attention strictly to business, so must 
you ride quietly on your way, or he 
will demand of you more than your 
passport. On the streets these fine 
specimens are almost lost sight of in 
the crowd of lesser dog lights. That is 
to say, together they are not so not- 
able as noisy; separated they may be- 
come nobles of their kind. 

Once, from her window, a little lady 
in diplomatic circles here saw a mother- 
dog run over by a cart. The child 
rushed down to the street and picked 
up one of the tawy little puppies, and 
begged that she might bring it up in 
the house. Her mother granted this 
privilege. The dog waxed fat and 
grew in intelligence as rapidly as in 
body. He understood that he be- 
longed to some one in high degree. Soon 
when he took his walks with his little 
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mistress he began to look down upon 
his mother’s former companions in the 
street, kept himself apart, above and 
aloof, and later, when he was taken to 
Washington, his master receiving an 
appointment there, he became “one of 
the best-known and most-admired fig- 
ures on the street.” Given a chance in 
life and these dogs seem to revert to 
their original type and to become East- 
ern aristocrats in truth. 

Another dog we were once ac- 
quainted with showed the highest sense 
of chivalry. This dog’s name was 
“Carabash,” and he belonged to Dr. 
Long, former Vice-President of Robert 
College, on the Bosphorus. “Cara- 
bash” was chosen, because of his great 
size and beauty and intelligence, to 
guard his master’s house and garden. 
A fine large. kennel was built for him, 
and he soon became greatly attached to 
his master’s family, and knew all his 
master’s friends. He had a habit of 
showing his teeth to beggars and other 
undesirable people who presented 
themselves at the gate, but a wag of 
the tail awaited the well-dressed 
caller, and for the special friend of 
the house there was a whole gamut of 
contortions of the body, indicating 
a high degree of pleasure at the visit. 
While susceptible to praise and petting, 
“Carabash” knew his duty, and could 
always be counted upon to do it. Fol- 
lowing a certain long sweet summer 
came a winter, and “Carabash” then 
recognized his master’s forethought in 
providing him with a kennel. Then 
came light snowfalls (it rarely freezes 
hard in Constantinople), and what was 
Dr. Long’s amazement one morning 
when he went out to feed “Carabash” 
to find a thin, miserable-looking little 
Yellow lady dog in snug possession of 
the kennel, and “Carabash” himself ly- 
ing outside in the snow. The intruder 
was promptly shown the gate, to 
“Carabash’s” evident displeasure, al- 
though he ate his breakfast: with his 
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usual appetite. The following morn- 
ing the lady dog was again found in 
possession, evidently not only with the 
permission but at the request of “Cara- 
bash.” This time Dr. Long turned the 
lady out without ceremony, “Carabash” 
looking on, and later refusing the food 
from his master’s hand. The third 
morning, still snowy, this lean, miser- 
able little yellow dog was found yet 
again enjoying the warmth and com- 
fort of the kennel, while great, splen- 
did, tawny, black-nosed “Carabash” lay 
on cold guard outside. For the third 
time, and with some severity, Dr. Long 
drove the lady dog out of the grounds. 
But this time “Carabash” insisted on 
going with her, and he never came 
back! They went together down the 
hill, and later were the founders of a 
little dog colony under the shadow of 
one of the great towers built by Mo- 
hammed the Conqueror when he took 
Constantinople. Dr. Long and the 
ladies of his family often used to take 
bread to this family, a politeness al- 
ways recognized and wagged at and 
appreciated by “Carabash”; but he 
never came back. 

Down by the old Galata Bridge that 
leads across the Golden Horn to Stam- 
boul, a bridge over which the represen- 
tatives of all the nations of the earth, 
particularly of Asia, pass daily, a lady 
dog; a real lady this time, came across 
a little kitten with eyes not yet open, 
whose mother had been killed, or, at 
any rate, had deserted her offspring. 
This dog, sympathizing with the help- 
less condition of the orphan, took it 
home to her own kennel—an old over- 
turned basket placed by thoughtful 
hands in a corner of the pavement— 
and gave nourishment to the kitten 
along with her own puppies until the 
little creature was old enough to for- 
age for itself. This was an evidence 
of warm, even melting, charity, and it 
is only one of many kindly little tales 
that might be told of these often de- 
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spised street-dogs of Constantinople. 
But to return to Constitutional Tur- 
key, and to the Parliament which is 
considering, among greater questions, 
what shall be done with the dogs. Let 
me say here that many of them were 
banished once to an island out in the 
Marmora, but they all swam back! 
Shall they be sold now to France or 
Austria, who are bidding for them, or, 
rather, for their skins? Shall they be 
banished again, the sexes being sep- 
arated? It seems a simple question, 
but it is not so simple to a people who 
love animals and who hesitate to take 
animal life. In the meantime it seems 
The Spectator. 


to us that the dogs are gradually dis- 
appearing, being improved away as it 
were, not half the number being in our 
own quarter that we counted a year 
ago. Of course they must go; we rec- 
ognize that. The Young Turks hold 
the broom, and they mean to sweep 
clean. Dogs are “as dust of the 
earth.” But of such dust are they, even 
these Constantinople street-dogs, and 
with so long a history and tradition be- 
hind them, that no wonder a whole 
Eastern Parliament pauses a moment 
before brushing them away. 
Mary Mason Poynter. 
Constantinople. 





A NOBLE SUFFRAGETTE. 


Of the Suffragettes of the Fronde the 
last, the noblest, the most amusing is 
Anne Marie Louise d’Orléans, in 
her own right Duchesse de Montpen- 
sier, daughter of the cowardly and 
cynical Monsieur alias Gaston 4d’Or- 
léans, brother of Louis XIII. She is 
sitting on Palm Sunday 1652 at her 
supper at the Luxembourg wondering 
whether the chance of playing a part 
in the Fronde and of winning at the 
sword’s point the hand of her youthful 
cousin the King will come to her at 
last. Her father has been talking 
gravely to her to-day. She knows that 
the royal army is threatening alike the 
town of Orleans and her beloved Condé, 
and she knows that this father is too 
cowardly to go to save them himself. 
Will he send her in his place, she won- 
ders? She can scarcely believe her ears 
for joy when Condé’s faithful henchman 
De Tavannes suddenly enters and says 
“We are happy; it is you who are to 
go to Orleans.” Her greatest hope is 
realized, and she sets about to make 
elaborate preparations for the adven- 
ture. And there is so much to be ar- 


ranged that it is only at 2 a.m. that 
she can seek her pillow. All the same, 
she rises with the dawn, and wends 
her way to church to ask a blessing on 
the quest. The prayers are said and 
She goes back to the Luxembourg to 
receive her father’s parting counsels. 
But the tidings that this tall, fair, blue- 
eyed girl, whom Paris knows so well, 
is to go this dread adventure have 
spread far and wide. So when she 
enters Monsieur’s hall clad in her green 
country costume laced with gold, two 
comtesses and a marquise by her side 
and a beplumed equerry behind, all the 
wit and beauty of Paris is gathered 
there to say farewell, while in the 
courtyard there is a cheering mob. 
The company is sympathetic in part, in 
part sarcastic; but the whisper of the 
astrologer, who has traced her fate in 
the stars, is a real comfort. Hardest 
to bear are her father’s double pro- 
nouncements, his public proclamation 
that in all things she must be obeyed 
at Orleans and his side whispers that 
she must not have too free a hand. It 
is a relief when the old man has waved 
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bis last adieu from the window and her 
carriage is rolling through the country 
roads. 

The first day of the journey passes 
without adventure, but on Tuesday af- 
ternoon a few miles from Etampes 
towers a welcome sight meets our Prin- 
cess’ eyes. Five hundred cavalry 
cuirassiers and light horsemen, French- 
men some, others foreigners, but all 
wearing the Orleans colors, are waiting 
to escort her. The horsemen salute 
and form up round the carriage. Pres- 
ently to their intense joy Mademoiselle 
quits her coach, mounts on horseback, 
and assumes the command. And her 
authority is sternly asserted. Every 
unhappy courier struggling to get 
through with dispatches she arrests and 
takes along with her. As evening falls 
the gay cavalcade clatters into Toury, 
and here there are awaiting her the 
Due de Nemours and other chiefs of 
the war. The Duc informs Mademoi- 
selle that the soldiers are rejoiced to 
see her in place of her father, and in- 
vites her to preside at the council of 
war. She makes a smiling protest and 
consents, to discover that the com- 
manders are at daggers drawn among 
themselves. One duc would whisper 
to her avart. She waives him aside 
and bravely appeals to the whole coun- 
cil for unity and amity. They all 
pledge themselves to concord, and she 
retires to pore over the intercepted 
dispatches. But next morning as her 
cavalcade is pouring into the little town 
of Artenay black tidings reach her. 
The messenger who had ridden on to 
announce her coming meets her with 
the news that the good men of Orleans 
dare not receive her, for the king’s 
trogps are near. Will she not, they 
ask, pretend to be ill and stop at some 
neighboring town until the royal army 
has departed? There are pale faces 
when the dread tidings are heard, but 
Mademoiselle’s courage rises the higher. 
“I shall go straight on.” she cries, “and 
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if they will not admit me I shall perse- 
vere until I find a way. If 1 enter 
Orleans it will stir the friends of the 
good cause to enthusiasm, for when 
persons of my rank expose themselves 
the people are moved. At the worst I 
shall be imprisoned and treated with 
the respect due to my birth.” And on 
she presses, though horseman after 
horseman meets her urging her to re- 
turn, until at 11 o'clock a.m. on Wed- 
nesday the cavalcade sees the broad 
Loire, and the reins are drawn by the 
yawning moat that encircles the walls 
of Orleans. 

Mademoiselle for a time sits in her 
carriage and contemplates the scene. 
The drawbridges are up, the gates are 
barred and the men-at-arms are on 
duty. But behind them on the bat- 
tlements all Orleans is massed together 
watching the scene and, to her joy, 
cheering for the Fronde. Heedless of 
the warnings of officers, who tell her 
that she must be careful not to shock 
the respectable classes, she takes her 
comtesses and marquise a walk round 
the moat, shrieking loudly to her 
friends on the walls to bring the keys 
and let her in. The cheers continue 
but not a soul moves, and the maiden’s 
heart grows sad within her for the good 
town which is lost unless she can enter 
it. At last she finds herself by La 
Porte de Salut, through which in days 
of yore Jeanne d’Arec passed. Here 
her keen eyes observe the Governor him- 
self watching her through the porthole. 
Presently a stripling slips through a 
postern and hurries towards her. Has 
he brought the keys? He presents only 
a box of bon-bons with his lordship’s 
compliments. Mademoiselle indig- 
nantly resumes her furious tramp past 
gate and gate, and at each gate the 
sentry salutes, but neither her smiles 
nor threats can move him to unbar 
the portals. At last she reaches the 
banks of the Loire, and here she finds 
true friends. There is a crowd of hon- 
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est boatmen in red capes and striped 
shirts who have long been watching 
the scene with indignation. Up run 
these brave fellows and tell her that 
they will burst open a wooden postern 
hard by. She eagerly falls in with the 
idea, and rushes lightly as a pussy-cat 
(her own expression) up a bramble- 
crowned mound and showers on the la- 
borers as the axes strike the wood 
words of cheer and golden coins. But 
now the mob within is moved to help 
the damsel in distress. Willing hands 
within co-operate with the workers 
without and the planks fall. Then two 
boats are placed together to bridge the 
moat, and in one a long ladder is 
placed. Mademoiselle observes that 
one of the steps is broken, but up she 
springs. up as blithely as did Jeanne 
d’Are of yore, and when her head ap- 
pears through the gap officialism can 
resist no more. Willing hands pull 
her safely through and the band strikes 
up a greeting. A moment more and 
some stalwart fellows have placed her 
on a wooden chair and start to carry 
her shoulder high smiling and mud- 
stained to the Hotel de Ville, while the 
band plays in front and the mob cheers 
behind. So they pass through street 
on street until Mademoiselle com- 
mands a halt for the comtesses and the 
marquise to arrive, as dirty and happy 
as herself. Then the triumphal march 
proceeds, until the Governor in his uni- 
form and the councillors in their robes 
appear ~ obsequious and _ crestfallen. 
Mademoiselle puts them at their ease 
with a smile. She knows well, she 
says, that they were going to open the 
gate. At last the ducal lodgings are 
reached, and Mademoiselle listens pa- 
tiently to the loyal addresses of bewil- 
dered officials. Then at last she re- 
tires within, but not to eat or to sleep, 
but to write to Paris the dispatch of 
triumph. 

Maundy Thursday dawns, and in the 
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early morning Mademoiselle is awak- 
ened by the alarums of war. The 
King’s Chancellor is at the gates to 
demand an entry for the royal forces. 
At once Mademoiselle commands the 
presence of the Mayor, and in his com- 
pany walks to Mass along the streets, 
across which chains have been drawn. 
The representatives of the Court must 
not, she declares, be allowed to enter. 


‘The mob is again up to do her bid- 


ding, and is cheering for the Fronde 
and cursing Mazarin. - Mademoiselle 
hears Mass at the Church of S. Cath- 
erine, and then climbs up a high tower 
to see the discomfiture of her foes. 
Some of the emissaries of the Court 
look up to see Mademoiselle and her 
officers and to recognize the blue 
sashes of Orleans. Even the royal 
Chancellor, who is lingering at an- 
other gate, hears the triumphant shouts 
and realizes that he has come too late. 
All he dares to do is to leave a letter 
and depart. Mademoiselle. comes down 
and, taking the letter, solemnly burns 
it, and at the same time orders the 
guard to be strengthened. It is need- 
less; the news soon comes that the 
Court and its forces have retreated. 
After a dinner with the bishop, Made- 
moiselle meets the City Fathers in the 
Hotel de Ville. She is conducted to 
the chair of state, and then there is 
silence. A fear falls on her, for she 
sees that a speech is expected from 
her, and she has never before made a 
speech in her life. But she rises and 
explains the principles of the policy of 
the Fronde. It is love for the King 
and war against his evil advisers. The 
City Fathers express their gratitude, 
and Mademoiselle leaves in triumph 
for another council of war. That same 
evening in the Church of the Oratory 
after Tenebre Paris hears that the 
new Maid of Orleans has saved her 
father’s city. 
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The Conference that has just closed 
its deliberations at Edinburgh will form 
a new starting-point in the history of 
Christian missions. Its scale is unex- 
ampled, the preparatory work has been 
minute, and for the first time High 
Churchmen have sat side by side with 
the representatives of non-episcopal 
churches. The direct appointment of 
delegates by the British, American, 
and Continental Missionary Societies 
will be some kind of pledge that its 
findings are not to be consigned to the 
category of pious opinions only; whilst 
the reports of the eight Commissions 
will bring together a mass of codified 
wisdom and experience, from which, in 
due time, a new and more scientific 
missionary strategy is sure to be 
evolved. 

The freshest and most striking note of 
the Conference is the ungrudging trib- 
ute it paid, with one or two orthodox 
caveats thrown in, to the finer elements 
in the non-Christian religions of the 
East. This marks a great advance. 
A generation back, even three-quarters 
of a century ago, an important minor- 
ity of missionaries, path-finders in the 
science of comparative religion, at- 
tached great weight to the study of the 
Sacred Books of the East. But 
their views were not favored by the 
rank and file of their fellow-workers. 
The average missionary was afraid of 
flattering native pride and discounting 
the authority of the Christian religion 
by admitting subordinate and collateral 
revelations. Various causes have con- 
tributed to the great change of which 
the Conference is a witness. The doc- 
trine of the Divine Fatherhood has 
driven the reprobationary theologian 
into obscurity, and encouraged the 
more modern men to search native lit- 
erature for traces of “the light that 
lighteth every man.” Closer inti- 


macy with native life has compelled 
those who have cultivated it to recog- 
nize that the non-Christian world has 
saints and moralists, and that the suc- 
cession has not failed. Wider expe- 
rience has driven the missionary 
worker to the conclusion that the lines 
of thought already established within 
the native mind must be followed, if a 
vivid and intelligible presentation of 
his own faith is to be attained. One 
of the speakers suggested a wise rule. 
“Compare,” he said, “the best things in 
Christianity with the best things in 
the ethnic religions, rather than with 
the worst.” Where this method is not 
followed, a sense of injustice takes 
possession of the native mind. and 
closes it to sympathy with the new 
order. It is, of course, difficult to 
formulate rules to apply in every case. 
In some Eastern countries asceticism 
qualifies a man for the reverence of 
his fellows; in other countries the test 
is strictly ethical. It is easier to ob- 
serve the maxim where the secular 
morals developed from the higher fam- 
ily instincts have kept the arts, the na- 
tive literature, the temples free from 
every trace of indecency for thousands 
of years, than in those cases in which 
the reproductive powers of Nature are 
worshipped in symbol. A native 
preacher from Shanghae urged that a 
eareful training in ancestral ethics 
should be made the groundwork of 
Christian teaching, rather than West- 
ern sciences, taught through the Eng- 
lish language. Such a view would 
probably find no favor with those who 
are fascinated by the idea of re-shap- 
ing Eastern civilization, rather than 
leavening it with the genius of Chris- 
tianity. The motto of this Anglo-Saxon 
school was ridiculed in the pungent 
epigram of Dr. Warneck, quoted by 
Mr. Seth Low, “Go ye into all the world 
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teaching English to every creature.” 
The men whose religion is a more sa- 
ered interest than the patriotism 
which worships flags think it their first 
duty to evangelize rather than to oc- 
cidentalize. 

A strong desire for the early auton- 
omy of the native churches was ex- 
pressed in very firm accents by some of 
the Eastern representatives. That de- 
sire is a part of the new national move- 
ments which are vibrating through 
Asia, Egypt and Southern Europe. No 
immediate solution of the difficulty of- 
fered itself, but it was obviously felt 
that the best service the foreign mis- 
sionary could rendez to his cause would 
be to keep himself well in the back- 
ground. “We open the door,” said 
Mr. Bitton, “and we have to see that 
we get out of the doorway.” There is 
undoubtedly a tendency in converts, 
said the same speaker, to drift away 
from the churches because they were 
foreign, not because the new disciples 
lacked sympathy with Christianity. 
Bishop Gore, alarmed at the idea of 
native churches taking the bit between 
their teeth, pressed upon the mission- 
aries the duty of teaching “the conti- 
nuity of the Church.” “Continuous life 
depends on continuous principles.” The 
language was vague, but most of the 
delegates seemed to understand its im- 
port. Whether the Bishops and their 
supporters like it or not, the new East- 
ern churches will have methods of gov- 
ernment and administration akin to 
those of the village councils with which 
they have been familiar from time im- 
memorial. The tradition of apostolic 
doctrine may perhaps prove as safe in 
their keeping as amongst the historic 
churches rooted in the theories of the 
Bishop of Birmingham. One half of 
the East is not disposed to metaphys- 
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ical speculation, and the deposit of 
truth it receives should be safe in its 
keeping. 

Another important subject was the 
relation of missionaries to the Govern- 
ments under which they have to work. 

The Report was evidently a compro- 
mise. In British India indemnities 
for the loss of life and property may 
perhaps be claimed. Such a policy, 
however, is undesirable in China, and 
in Turkey these matters should be dealt 
with through the Consuls. True, all 
foreign intervention is resented by the 
Chinese Government, but it surely can- 
not be grateful to the feelings of Hin- 
doo gentlemen to see indemnities for 
the loss of life and property claimed 
from courts over which the British flag 
floats. And it is difficult to see why 
missionaries in Turkey should be 
treated as the protegés of foreign Gov- 
ernments. The excuse, of course, is 
the religious fanaticism smouldering 
there, and the feeling that the historic 
Christian populations of the country 
have a strong claim to protection. It 
is not easy to see a way out of these 
dilemmas. Few difficulties arise un- 
der the new régime in Japan, and with 
a re-modelled Constitution’ China may 
get this thorny question out of its 
path without making outlaws of mis- 
sionaries and their converts. Our own 
Government’s hand seems incapable of 
holding the balance even. Some 
rather bitter complaints were made 
against the British Government in 
Northern Nigeria and the Nile Valley. 
In the latter district Friday is kept as 
the sacred day and the Koran is taught 
in the Gordon College to the exclusion 
of the Bible. Here, then, is one of 
the difficulties of “concurrent endow- 
ment.” Neither at home nor abroad 
does it seem to solve anything. 
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“T. R. in Cartoons” (A. C. McClurg 
& Co.) is a timely and mirth-provoking 
grouping of the cartoons with which 
Mr. John T. McCutcheon has enlivened 
the pages of the Chicago Tribune from 
time to time during Mr. Roosevelt’s 
public career. The cartoons are as 
good-humored as they are clever, and 
they constitute, thus assembled, a kind 
of humorous epitome of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
energetic and varied career. 


Josephine Helena Short’s little vol- 
ume on “Oberammergau” is something 
more than a description of the famous 
Passion Play; it is a study of the life 
and devout emotions of the simple- 
hearted folk who perpetuate the centu- 
ries-old faith and aspirations of their 
forefathers. The author has visited 
the village repeatedly in the interval 
between 1900 and the present year, and 
has become personally acquainted with 
the people and the actors in the sacred 
drama. She describes the origin of 
the play and gives a résumé of its 
scenes, which are made more vivid to 
the reader by numerous illustrations 
from photographs. Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 


Mr. John Adams Thayer’s “Astir” 
(Small, Maynard & Co.), has for its 
sub-title “A Publisher’s Life Story” 
and is, in fact, a bit of autobiography 
by a man who has a cheerful confi- 
dence that his readers are eager to 
know the least details about his suc- 
cesses and failures as an advertising 
manager and publisher. For example, 
he gives twelve pages to a letter in 
which Mr. Munsey told him that he did 
not want any more of him, and ten 
pages to his reply in which he assured 
Mr. Munsey that he could not get along 
without him. With like fulness of de- 
tail we are told Mr. Thayer’s expe- 
riences with The Ladies’ Home Jour- 


nal, The Delineator, Everybody's, etc., 
leading up to a “divorce, with alimony” 
from his connection with the last- 
named periodical. Altogether, this is 
a curious book. Diffidence has never 


impeded Mr. Thayer’s more or less 
frenzied progress in the advertising 
world, and it does not restrain him 
from intimate disclosures of the meth- 
ods by which he has achieved success. 


What with the horrors of the Jew 
hunt; the eagerly sought troubles of the 
Nihilists and the knout, the prison 
train, police visits and intercepted let- 
ters, one feels, as one opens the too 
frequently recurring Russian political 
story, that at least half of its pages will 
be perfectly familiar, but by some mar- 
vel of ingenuity the authors contrive to 
give an original turn to each one. For 
instance, here is Mr. John Ironside’s 
“The Red Symbol,” with a scarlet gera- 
nium flower blazing through its lighter 
scenes; nagaikas, i.e. whips loaded with 
lead, and Cossacks to use them; and 
bomb throwers and assassins disport- 
ing themselves in the darker passages. 
So much one expects, but one is not 
prepared to find a pair of twins nullify- 
ing all the careful machinations of the 
early chapters, still less for the little 
touch of masculine inconsistency to 
which the hero confesses as he closes 
the tale. He is a brave hero and his 
lady is worthy of him, and they har- 
monize very well with the background 
of Russian affairs. The novel ranks 
among the best of its school, and is 
worth reading as a study in Russian 
character. Little, Brown & Co. 


As Charles Wesley could not see why 
all the best tunes should be left to a 
personage who certainly had no need 
of them for the setting of psalms and 
hymns, so Sir Joseph Compton-Rick- 
ett, M.P., does not see why science 
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should be left to the opponents of re- 
vealed Christianity, and in his “Origins 
and Faith” he quietly appropriates as 
many species of science and as much 
of each as he finds useful in Biblical 
exegesis, and makes a book of sixteen 
resultant papers. A very vivid book 
it is, too, courageous and encouraging, 
not afraid to declare that the old con- 
dition of simple trust, once lost, re- 
turps not again, but boldly teaching 
that the duty of the moment is to use 
new knowledge to attain a higher spirit- 
ual level. He even puts forth such an 
explanation of the Trinity as, although 
it would hardly content an orthodox 
theologian, would assuredly be scorn- 
fully rejected by all Humanitarians. 
The last three chapters, ‘““‘The Mission- 
ary Work of the Church,” “Christian- 
ity in the Social Order” and “Some 
Criticisms and a Conclusion,” touch 
upon many current questions, some 
purely British, but many of universal 
interest, and suggests a Christian so- 
lution. “An Essay on Reconciliation” 
is the sub-title of the book, but by rec- 
onciliation the author means nothing 
apologetic; the preservation of the es- 
sential truth of the great traditions is 
as important in his eyes as the discov- 
ery of an agreement between the reli- 
gious and scientific systems as part of 
a reasonable basis of belief. Fleming 
H. Revell & Co. 


One must have lived and worked in 
Fleet Street to judge Mr. Philip Gibbs’s 
“The Street of Adventure” with per- 
fect justice, but it is altogether consist- 
ent with the work which comes 
thence, with the evidence offered by 
books and papers written by other Eng- 
lish journalists, and it is delightfully 
unlike the matter put forth by certain 
novelists who may be supposed to have 
been once admitted to the office of a 
real newspaper. On the other hand, 
the hero is of a verdancy wondrous to 
exist in a civilized land, a verdancy in- 
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cluding ignorance of every conceivable 
clue to traversing the labyrinth of Lon- 
don, but Mr. Gibbs may be trusted to 
know whether or not such a creature 
ever appeared in a London editorial 
room. He would be tolerated in New 
York about two days, “on space;” in 
Boston two weeks, with warning at the 
end of the first, and in neither city 
would he gain footing without vigorous 
protest from more than one quarter. 
The extraordinary merit of the book 
lies in the vividness with which Mr. 
Gibbs describes the feeling of the 
journalist for his work, his belief that 
it is the one work for him; the meek- 
ness with which, whatsoever his rank, 
he submits in the sacred name of “the 
paper,” to be deliberately overworked 
and worn out by an unscrupulous pro- 
prietor, and to be underpaid or even 
robbed of his salary by a dishonest 
owner or purchaser; and lastly the in- 
variable celerity with which he tries to 
re-enter the business, if discharged, or 
otherwise left outside its limits. The 
personages are excellently drawn, and 
the futile little love story is a logical 
product of its conditions but 4 melan- 
choly side issue. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Mr. Francis Lynde’s “The Taming 
of Red Butte Western” is one of those 
railway fictions which seem at least as 
strange as any truth ever published, 
and it combines the merits of that class 
of literature, and of the detective 
story, and adds a very good picture of 
a man’s struggle to overcome the 
purely physical cowardice which some- 
times paralyzes him in the face of dan- 
ger, and has separated him from his 
betrothed. It is not one of the tales 
of capital, and labor but of intrigue 
among minor officials. undertaken 
partly to secure better places, partly to 
conceal dishonesty, and the diplomatic 
skill used in the work would suffice 
to conduct the interrelations of about 
six Balkan States. Were it not for the 
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revelations made by Mr. Fagan in the 
Atlantic Monthly one might be tempted 
to call the book incredible, but viewed 
in the light of his statements, it seems 
possible, and while one reads it, it 
seems entirely true, and quite obscures 
the rest of the world. Men who fight 
one another with personally-conducted 
locomotives and passenger trains are at 
least as interesting as men who fight 
with guns, while the actual fight con- 
tinues, and motives are not considered. 
When they are, it may be seen that a 
powerful agent holding in its charge 
the lives of many citizens, the fortunes 
of many interests and the general wel- 
fare of a large section of country may 
very reasonably receive loyal affection 
from those who serve it, and that in 
time that service may take on some- 
thing of the quality of patriotism. 
If nothing but wages and salaries gave 
the railways the service of men, all 
companies would be in difficulties as 
great as those encountered by Red 
Butte Western. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


Mr. Will Irwin, looking out upon an 
unscientific world so puzzled by sub- 
conscious selves, telepathy, hypnotism, 
psychology, psychotherapeutics and 
other polysyllables that it is ready for 
the reacceptance of materialization and 
other thoroughly discredited phenom- 
ena, strikes a blow for health and com- 
mon-sense in his “The House of Mys- 
tery”; it is the story of a clever trick- 
ster calling herself a spiritualist me- 
dium and glibly talking of “controls” 
and all the other apparatus of the 
trade, at the same time professing to 
live on a much higher plane than her 
rivals in the trade, and incidentally 
supporting her pretensions by demand- 
ing prices far above the regular mar- 
ket rates for sittings. In writing this 
hook he has done his country substan- 
tial service and it is to be hoped that he 
will be rewarded by mammoth edi- 
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tious, the more so that he has not 
trusted to his good intentions to attract 
attention to his argument. but has 
made it part of an exceedingly pretty 
love story which it is to be hoped will 
attract the attention of some manager 
able to discern the merits of a brief 
comedy covering a wide range of emo- 
tion and containing five parts, each 
worthy of good actors. The Century 
Company. 


Like all its predecessors, “The Ser- 
mons, Epistles and Apocalypses of 
Israel’s Prophets,” the latest volume of 
Professor Charles Foster Kent’s “The 
Student’s Old Testament,” fulfils the 
demand made by the reasonable child 
upon the public library. “I want,” 
said she, “a book that looks good.” 
This book looks very good; the transla- 
tion of the scriptural text into a form 
which suggests its metrical phrasing 
tempts one as the pages are turned to 
stop and recall the familiar phrases, 
and unless one is acquainted with He- 
brew, to learn something new from the 
translations of names and epithets, and 
to find countless crumbs of knowledge 
in the notes. The general introduc: 
tion, half historical, half biographical, 
considering the prophets and their 
times by groups and periods, is written 
with the charm with which Dr. Kent 
has invested the earlier volumes, and 
the indexes and chronological charts 
and maps make search for references a 
pleasure. Like each of the preceding 
volumes, this represents many years of 
work not only of the editor himself, 
but of his students, and it embodies the 
latest results of Biblical research both 
in this country and in Europe, and the 
latest discoveries in many fields. Its 
printing and binding are models, be- 
ing uniform with earlier issues. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Mr. Clayton Hamilton’s “The Theory 
of the Theatre” is a treatise much 
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needed both by the theatre-goer, and 
by the reader of plays, for, although 
criticism of literature is to a certain 
extent taught in the schools, both by 
text book and by oral instruction, dra- 
matic criticism is entirely neglected 
even in the study of English dramatic 
poetry, and of the extraordinarily se- 
lected group of modern French plays 
read in class. On the other hand, the 
theatre-goer seriously inclines to read 
dramatic criticism, and the very news- 
boys may be seen opening their papers 
to ascertain what is said of a new play. 
For this reason, and also because the 
lower dramatic types are offered to the 
public by an ever increasing number of 
cheap theatres, Mr. Clayton Hamilton’s 
“The Theory of the Theatre” is sure of 
readers, and its author has so written 
it that it will be equally useful to those 
who approach the play for its own 
sake, and those who regard it merely 
as a means of amusement. The au- 


thor explains the theatre-goer to him- 
self, showing him why he is pleased 
or repelled by what passes on the 
stage; teaches him to discriminate be- 
tween the work of the dramatist and 
the actor, and expounds the nature of 


the four chief species of plays. In the 
second part of the book the reader is 
prepared to judge current dramatic crit- 
icism, including his own involuntary 
essays in the art, and in both parts the 
author’s touch is so sure and his style 
so lucid that he is perfectly comprehen- 
sible even by young and uncultivated 
readers, although he is always dignified 
and worthy of his subject at its best. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Doubtless Americans are not the 
people and no wisdom whatsoever shall 
die with them, but it may be that Mr. 
Ian Hay rather exceeds necessity in his 
apology for the recondite nature of his 
clever book, “The Right Stuff.” The 
hero is a Scotsman, and occasionally 
reverts to dialect and idiom of his na- 
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tive glen; an election and a day’s shoot- 
ing are among the incidents and all 
the events take place in Great Britain. 
Had Mr. Hay foreseen an American 
edition, he would probably have de- 
fined, described, and carefully ex- 
plained all of these matters in the 
course of the story, but under the cir- 
cumstances, he can only buttonhole the 
American reader on the very threshold 
of the book and caution him “We'll 
break it gently to you, father,” said 
Bella Wilfer. Like Mr. R. Wilfer, the 
American can stand a good large break- 
age. Scott, Aytoun, Hogg. Burns, 
Lockhart, Mr. Lang, the entire Kail- 
yard school, have given him some slight 
knowledge of the Doric; with such aids 
as Samuel Warren, Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, George Eliot, Trollope, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward and Miss Robins, he 
has become sufficiently acquainted with 
the British election fearlessly to con- 
template a specimen in full career, and 
a few Americans, Irving, Mr. James, 
aryl the late author of the Rollo books, 
have laid the scene of their books in 
England. Had Mr. Hay kept silence, 
his American readers would have read 
him with no especial emotion except 
that of thankfulness for a new and 
very agreeable author. The Scottish 
hero belongs to the great brotherhood 
of self-made men, gallant lads who win 
an education by fighting poverty for it, 
and the narrator, a member of parlia- 
ment, is one of those modern Britons 
who take themselves and their women- 
kind humorously with occasiona! lapses 
into sentiment. “The Right Stuff” is 
as good a name for the book as for 
the hero to whom it is meant to apply, 
and if Mr. Hay should make another 
as good, he may adorn it with a preach- 
ing shepherd, a painfully wise servant 
or any other Scottish luxury known to 
him, and still be sure of being liked 
and understood. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 





